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Mary  Owens 
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sources 
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Three  Priceless  Manuscripts, 
Only  Authentic  Love  Letters 
OF   Lincoln   in   Existence, 
Brought  to   Light  Here 

Controversy  Over  Alleged  Forgeries  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Documents  Leads 
to  Discovery  in  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph  of  Relics  that  Have  Been  Pre- 
served by  the  Missouri  Descendants  of  Mary  Owens  More  Than  Fifty  Years — 
Epistles  Tell  the  Regard  of  the  Poverty=Stricken  Young  Lawyer  for  a  Ken= 
tucky  Belle  Who  Afterward  Married  Jesse  Vineyard  and  Came  to  Platte 
County — How  the  Letters  Were  Handed  Down  with  Authenticity  Estab* 
.  lished  by  Herndon. 
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—Covvriaht.  1928.   bi/    The   Kansas  Citv  Star  Comoanu. 
THE     LAST     PART     OF     THE     FIRST     LOVE     LETTER     LINCOLN     WROTE     TO  MISS     MARY     OWENS       FROM 
VANDALIA.    WHEN    HE    WAS    A     MEMBER     OP     THE    ILLINOIS     LEGISLATURE  THERE      THIS   LETTER  IS 
OWNED  BY  MRS.  JESSE  J.  VINEYARD  OP  KANSAS  CITY.  WIDOW  OP  A  GRANDSON  OF  MARY  OWENS      SHE 
TREASURES  IT  SO  HIGHLY  TH^  NO  ^MOJJNT  .OF  MONEY  WOULD  BUY  IT. 


Editor^s  Note:  Mr.  Macdonald  went  to  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  last  week  to  search  for  a  book  he  urgently  needed, 
published  in  that  city  long  ago,  "The  Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  Frank  Grouard."  He  did  not  find  the  book, 
but  he  did  discover  something  vastly  more  precious 
and  important — three  love  letters  written  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  ninety-two  years  ago,  the  only  existing  love 
letters  written  by  him  the  genuineness  of  which  is  un- 
questioned. 

These  three  love  letters  by  Lincoln  have  been 
hidden  in  Western  Missouri  eighty  years.  The  great- 
er part  of  that  time  they  were  in  the  drawer  of  an 
old  bureau  in  a  farmhouse  near  Weston,  Mo.,  guarded 
carefully  by  the  woman  to  whom  Lincoln  wrote  them. 
After  her  death  they  went  to  her  descendants.  Now, 
one  of  these  priceless  old  letters  is  stored  away  with 
heirlooms  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Jesse  Vineyard,  448 
Greenway  terrace,  Kansas  City;  one  is  in  a  bank  safe 
in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  the  third  is  in  a  safety  deposit 
box  in  the  vaults  of  the  First  National  Bank  in  Kansas 
City. 

The  existence  of  these  letters  was  known  to  W. 
H.  Herndon  of  Springfield,  111.,  sixty-two  years  ago, 
when  he  was  gathering  material  for  his  biography  of 
Lincoln.  Then  they  dropped  out  of  sight  and  for  sixty 
years  their  whereabouts  was  unknown  to  historians 
of  Lincoln  and  his  era. 

The  discovery  of  these  authentic  Lincoln  love  let- 
ters at  this  time  is  peculiarly  opportune  because  of  the 
heated  controversy  that  is  going  on  over  the  publica- 
tion in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  magazine  of  what  .it 
asserts  is  a  series  of  genuine  love  letters  that  passed 
between  Lincoln  and  Ann  Rutledge  nearly  100  years 
ago.  Some  of  the  leading  experts  in  Lincolniana 
declare  that  the  letters  appearing  in  the  Atlantic  are 
forgeries. 

The  Lincoln  love  letters  reproduced  on  this  page 
of  The  Star  are  authentic  beyond  doubt,  and  the  story 
of  how  they  were  preserved  and  handed  down  as 
precious  heirlooms  for  more  than  ninety  years  is  told 
herewith  for  the  first  time. 


'  By  a.  B.  Macdonald. 

(Coviirioht.  1928.  6j/  The  Kansas  Citv  Star 
Comvanv.  Reproduction  vronibited  excevt 
bv  vermission.) 


gk  BRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  first  love, 
/\     as  dwelt  upon  in  a  special  ar- 
M^\.  tide  in  The  Star  last  Sunday, 
was    Ann    Rutledge    of    New 
Salem,  111.,  a  pretty  girl  with  "a  face 
framed   in   auburn   hair,"    who   died 
three  weeks   before  the   day  set  for 
their    wedding.      Her    death     over- 
whelmed him  with  grief  that,  for  a 
time,  bordered  on  insanity  and  threw 
a  shadow  over  his  whole  life. 

All  of  Lincoln's  friends  in  New  Sa- 
lem pitied  him  then,  as  they  saw  him 
wandering,  disconsolate,  about  the 
fields  and  wooded  creek  banks  and 
In  the  inclosure  where  Ann  was 
buried.  One  of  those  was  Mrs.  Bennet 
Able,  at  whose  home  he  often  visited. 
She  argued  with  him  that  there  was 
no  sense  in  grieving  his  life  away, 
that  he  ought  to  "take  up"  with  an- 
other girl;  he  would  need  a  wife,  and 
the  sooner  he  got  one  the  better  off 
he  would  be.  She  was  going  back  to 
visit  her  old  home  in  Kentucky  and 
when  she  returned  to  New  Salem  she 
would  bring  her  sister,  Mary  S.  Owens, 
with  her,  if  "Abe"  would  promise  to 
"take  up"  with  her. 


Lincoln  promised  that  he  would. 
He  load  met  Miss  Owens  three  years 
before  when  she  was  visiting  her  sis- 
ter in  New  Salem,  and  he  said  him- 
self that  he  thought  her  intelligent 
and  agreeable. 

The  Gulf  Between  Them. 

But  there  was  a  wide  gulf  of  dif- 
ference between  the  social  status  and 
upbringing  of  Lincoln  and  Miss 
Owens.  He  came  of  what  he  often 
described  as  "low-flung"  folks,  com- 
monly known  in  the  South  as  "poor 
white  trash,"  although,  as  has  been 
shown  recently  by  William  E.  Barton, 
a  Lincoln  historian,  Lincoln's  mother^ 
Nancy  Hanks,  and  Robert  E.  Lee,  the 
great  southern  general,  were  both  de- 
scended from  Col.  Richard  Lee, 
founder  of  one  of  the  produest  of 
Virginia's  first  families.  However, 
Lincoln  never  knew  that.  His  father 
was  of  "log  cabin  folks."  Lincoln  had 
little  schooling;  he  was  self-educated, 
tall,  angular  awkward  and  uncouth. 
When  he  first  met  Mary  Owens  he 
was  a  land  surveyor  and  wore  a  straw 
hat  with  torn  brim,  linen  trousers 
tucked  into  high  boots,  a  calico  shirt 
and  one  suspender. 


--  Mary  Owens  was  one  of  the  .i 
families  of  Kentucky.  Her  father  •^ 
Nathaniel  Owens,  a  wealthy  and  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  Green  County,' 
Kentucky.  She  had  been  educated' 
partly  in  a  Catholic  convent,  although 
she  and  her  family  were  Baptists. 
Among  her  other  accomplishments 
she  sang  and  recited  well.  Mrs.  Har- 
din Bole,  who  knew  her  in  New  Salem, 
wrote  of  her  afterward: 

"She  was   handsome,   truly   hand- 
some, and  matronly  looking." 

But,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  dif- 
ference between  Abe  and  Mary,  her 
sister.  Mrs.  Able,  saw  more  in  Lincoln 
than  his  ordinary  acquaintances  did. 
He  was  always  with  a  book.  Walking 
the  one  street  of  New  Salem,  he  would 
be  reading.  In  his  little  log  store  he 
would  lie  for  hours  on  the  counter, 
a  roll  of  calico  under  his  head  and 
a  book  in  his  hand.  He  would  lie  on 
his  back  under  a  tree,  his  feet 
propped  against  its  trunk,  several  feel 
above  his  body,  reading.  Carl  Sand-j 
burg  describes  him  at  that  time: 
"Not  only  was  he  the  strong  young 
man  who  could  take  an  ax  handle 
and  go  to  the  polls  and  alone  open  a 
way  through  a  gang  blocking  passage 
to  the  voting  place;  not  only  was  he 
the  athlete  who  had  taken  two  fight- 
ing men  and  thrown  them  apart  as 
though  they  were  kittens.  He  wasj 
Impressionable,  with  soft  spots,  with 
tremulous  pools  of  changing  lights. 
Though  he  stood  up  loose- jointed  and 
comic  with  appeals  in  street-corner 
slang,  and  dialect  from  the  public 
square  hitching  posts,  yet  at  moments 
he  was  as  strange  and  far-off  as  the 
last  dark  sands  of  a  red  sunset,  sol- 
etom  as  naked  facts  of  death  or 
hunger." 

Mrs.  Able  saw  traits  in  Lincoln  that 
made  her  believe  in  his  future,  and 
she  deliberately  set  about  to  make 
him  her  brother-in-law.  She  brought' 
her  sister,  Mai-y  Owens,  back  with  her 
from  Kentucky  to  Nfew  Salem  and 
urged  her  to  do  all  she  could  to  win 
him.  Years  afterward  L.  M.  Greene 
wrote  of  her  arrival  in  New  Salem: 
"It  was  presidential  election  day  when 
she  came  and  we  all  observed  her  as 
she  passed  the  voting  place,  for  shOj 
was  the  most  striking  young  woman 
we  had  ever  seen  in  that  village.  She 
was  tall,  portly,  had  fair  skin,  deep 
blue  eyes,  dark  curling  hair,  and  wore 
the  finest  trimmings  I  ever  saw  on  a  I 
woman  up  to  that  time.  I  got  to 
know  her  well  later  on.  She  was 
jovial,  social,  loved  wit  and  humor, 
had  a  liberal  education  and  was  con- 
sidered wealthy.  None  of  the  poets 
or  romance  writers  have  ever  given  i 
us  a  picture  of  a  heroine  so  beautiful  i 
as  a  good  description  of  Miss 'Owens' 
in  1836  would  be."  i 

Greenfe  probably  exaggerated.  As 
Lincoln  would  say,  he  may  have 
"piled  it  on  a  little  too  thick,"  but! 
all,  including  Lincoln,  agreed  that  she| 


was  an  accomplished  and  charming: 
young  woman. 

The  Young  Legislator. 

At  the  time  of  the  second  visit  oi 
Miss  Owens  to  New  Salem,  Lincoln 
was  a  member  ot  the  Illinois  legis- 
lature which  met  at  Vandalia.  then 
the  capital.  He  wa-s  so  poor  wlien 
elected  he  had  to  borrow  money  witli 
which  to  clothe  himselt  decently  tor 
the  legislature,  where  he  was  to  ger 
$3  a  day.  So  he  went  there  wear- 
ing a  new  suit  of  blue  jeans  and 
a  "plug  hat"  of  dull-colored  cloth,  a 
foot  high,  in  which  he  carried  his 
letters  and  papers.  Sandburg  says  of 
Ills  hair  at  that  time:  "His  thatch  of 
coarse  hair  was  black  when  seen  from 
a  distance,  but  close  up  it  had  a 
brownish,  rough,  sandy  tint.  He  had 
been  known  to  comb  it,  parting  it  tar 
down  on  the  right  side,  and  shckine 
it  down  so  it  looked  groomed  by  a 
somewhat  particular  man,  but  most  of 
the  time  it  was  loose  and  rumpled  " 

There  is  no  record  of  what  passed 
between  Miss  Owens  and  Lincoln  in 
the  time  he  was  near  her  after  he; 
second  visit  to  New  Salem  in  1836. 
The  legislature  convened  and  he  went 
to  it,  in  Vandalia.   She  evidently  had 


promised  to  write  him  and  did  not  do 

it,  as  the  following  letter  from  him 
to  her  indicates.  Tlais  is  the  first  ol 
the  three  so-called  love-letters  written 
by  Lincoln  to  Miss  Owens  and  pre- 
•served  through  the  years  by  her.  It  is 
the  bashlul  letter  ot  a  young  man  who 
was  always  shy  with  women,  and  wa^ 
especially  awed  by  tliis  briUiant  girl 
from  Kentucky.  This  letter,  now  in 
possession  of  Mrs.  Jesse  Vineyard  ol 
Kansas  City,  reads: 

Vandalia,  December  13,  183G. 
Mary 

I  have  been  sick  ever  since  my 
arrival,  or  I  should  have  written 
sooner.  It  is  but  little  difference, 
however,  as  I  have  very  little 
even  yet  to  write.  And  more,  the 
longer  I  can  avoid  the  mortifica- 
tion of  looking  in  the  post-office 
for  your  letter  and  not  finding  it, 
the  better.  You  see  I  am  mad 
about  that  old  letter  yet.  I  don't 
like  very  well  to  risk  you  again. 
I'll  try  once  more,  anyhow. 

The  new  State  House  is  not  yet 
finished,  and  consequently  the 
Legislature  is  doing  little  or  noth- 
ing.   The  governor  delivered  an 


inflammatory  political  message, 
and  it  is  expected  there  will  be 
some  sparring  between  parties 
about  it  as  soon  as  the  two 
Hou.ses  get  to  business.  Taylor 
delivered  up  his  petition  lor  the 
new  county  to  one  of  our  mem- 
bers this  morning.  I  am  told  he 
despairs  of  its  success,  on  account 
of  all  the  members  from  Mor- 
gan's county  oppo-sing  it.  There 
are  names  enough  on  the  petition, 
I  think,  to  quahty  the  members 
from  our  county  in  going  in  for 
it;  but  if  the  members  from  Mor- 
gan oppose  it,  which  they  say 
they  will,  the  chances  will  be  bad. 
Our  chance  to  take  the  seat  of 
government  to  Springfield  is  bet- 
ter than  1  expected.  An  internal- 
improvement  convention  was  held 
here  since  we  met,  which  recom- 
mended a  loan  of  several  million 
dollars,  on  the  faith  of  the  state, 
to  construct  railroads.  Some  of 
the  legislature  are  for  it,  and  some 
against  it;  which  has  the  majonty 
I  cannot  tell.  There  is  great 
strife  and  struggling  for  the  of- 
fice of  the  United  States  Senator 
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MARY  S.  OWENS.  WHO  DECLINED  LINCOLN'S  OFFERS  OP  MARRIAGE 
AND  LATER  BECAME  THE  WIFE  OF  JESSE  VINEYAlvD  AND  SETTLED 
ON  A  PLATTE  COUNTY  FARM  BETWEEN  WESTON  AND  PLATTE  CITY. 
"1  THOUGHT  MR.  LINCOLN  DEFICIENT  IN  THOSE  LITTLE  LINKS 
WHICH  MAKE  UP  THE  CHAIN  OF  A  WOMAN'S  HAPPINESS,"  SHE 
WROTE. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  WHEN  HE  WAS  PRACTICING  ^"^J^J^^^^^l^^J?. 
ILL  THE  MAJORITY  OF  HIS  PORTRAITS  AT  THAT  TIMi;.  SHOW  HI* 
WITH  HIS  HAIR  CAREFULLY  PARTED  AT  THE  SIDE.  COMBED  AM 
PLASTERED  DOWN.  HE  DID  THAT  ESPECIALLY  TO  SIT  FOR  HIS  PHO 
TOGRAPH  BUT  THE  MOST  OF  THE  TIME  HIS  HAIR  WAS  UNCOMBEI 
AND  TOUSLED,   AS  IT  IS  SHOWN   IN  THIS  PICTURE. 


here  at  this  time.  It  is  probable 
we  shall  ease  their  pains  in  a  few 
days.  The  opposition  men  have 
no  candidate  of  their  own,  and 
consequently  they  will  smile  as 
complacently  at  the  angry  snarl 
of  the  contending  Van  Buren  can- 
didate and  their  respective 
friends  as  the  Christian  does  at 
Satan,  a  rage.  You  recollect  that 
I  mentioned  at  the  outset  of  this 
letter  that  I  had  been  unwell. 
That  is  the  fact,  though  I  believe 
I  am  about  well  now,  but  that, 
with  other  things  I  cannot  ac- 
count for,  have  conspired,  and 
have  gotten  my  spirits  so  low  that 
I  feel  that  I  would  rather  be  any 
place  in  the  world  than  here.  I 
really  cannot  endure  the  thought 
of  staying  here  two  weeks. 

Write  back  as  soon  as  you  get 
this,  and,  if  possible,  say  some- 
thing that  will  please  me,  for 
really  I  have  not  been  pleased  since 
I  left  you.  This  letter  is  so  dry 
and  stupid  that  I  am  ashamed 
to  send  it,  but  with  my  present 
feeling  I  cannot  do  any  better. 

Give  my  respects  to  Mr.   and 
Mrs.  Able  and  family. 
Your  friend, 

Lincoln. 
'/  Mis3   Owens   answered   this   letter, 
but  her  letter  has  been  lost  and  for- 
gotten;  there  is  no  record  of   what 
she  wrote. 

He  Goes  to  Springfield. 
In  spite  of  liis  suit  of  blue  jeans  and 
his  imcouth  appearance,  Lincoln  made 
his  mark  in  that  legislature.  He  led 
the  fight  to  move  the  state  capital  to 
Springfield,  and  won.  When  the 
legislature  adjourned,  in  March,  1837, 
he  decided  to  go  to  Springfield  and 
set  up  as  a  lawyer.  He  rode  there  on 
a  borrowed  horse,  taking  with  him 
all  the  property  he  owned,  a  pair  of 
saddlebags  containing  a  few  dog- 
eared law  books,  a  couple  of  shirts 
and  an  extra  pair  of  yarn  socks.  He 
was  27  years  old.  Joshua  Speed  had 
a  store  then  in  Springfield.  After 
Lincoln  became  President  Speed  wrote 
the  following  account  of  Lincoln's  ar- 
rival : 

"Lincoln  came  into  the  store  with 
his  saddlebags  on  his  arm.  He  said 
he  wanted  to  buy  the  furniture  tor  a 
single   bed.     The  mattress,   blankets, 


sheets,  coverlid  and  pillow  would  cost 
$17.  He  said  that  perhaps  was  cheap 
enough;  but  small  as  the  price  was. 
he  was  unable  to  pay  it.  But  If  I 
would  credit  him  until  Christmas.  an(4 
his  e.xperiment  as  a  lawyer  was  a  suc- 
cess, he  would  pay  then;  saying  intlia 
saddest  tone,  'If  I  fail  in  this  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  ever  pay  you.'  As  I 
looked  up  at  him  I  thought  then,  and 
I  think  now,  that  I  never  saw  a  sacVi 
der  face. 

"I  said  to  him:  'You  seem  to  be  so 
much  pained  at  contracting  so  small 
a  debt,  I  think  I  can  suggest  a  plan 
by  which  you  can  avoid  the  debt  and 
at  the  same  time  attain  your  end.  I 
have  a  large  room  with  a  double  bed 
upstairs,  which  you  are  very  welcome 
to  share  with  me.' 
"  'Where  is  your  room?'  said  he. 
"  'Upstairs,'  said  I,  pointing  to  ^ 
pair  of  winding  stairs  which  led  from 
the  store  to  my  room. 

"He  took  the  saddlebags  on  hU 
arm,  went  upstairs,  set  them  on  the 
floor,  and  came  down  with  the  mos* 
changed  expression  of  countenance. 
Beaming  with  pleasure,  he  exclaimed^ 
"'Well,  Speed,  I  am  moved.'" 
Lincoln  was  yet  thinking  of  tha  / 
promise  he  had  made  Mrs.  Able,  to 
"take  up"  with  her  sister,  and  of  her 
advice  to  him  about  taking  a  wife, 
and  May  7,  1837,  three  months  after 
his  aiTival  in  Springfield,  he  wrote  her 
again.  It  must  have  strained  hia 
finances  to  do  this,  for  it  cost  23 
cents  to  mail  a  letter  then;  he  watf 
woefully  poor;  he  had  no  certain  in-. 
come  nor  prospect  of  any;  he  waa 
burdened  with  debts  left  from  hla 
store  that  failed  in  New  Salem;  he 
was  constantly  called  upon  to  aid  ths 
family  of  his  father— a  shiftless 
farmer  on  a  niggardly  tract  of  land. 
The  uncertainty  of  his  future  as  R 
lawyer  weighed  on  him  heavily.  Tha 
gloom  of  Ann  Rutledge's  death  was 
yet  upon  him;  he  felt  that  it  would 
be  doing  Mits  Owens  an  injustice  to 
link  her  life  with  his  poverty,  but  ha 
had  promised  to  marry  her,  if  sh^ 
would  have  him. 

A  Chivalrous  Letter. 
This  letter  of  May.  1837,  is  a  manly 
letter,  a  chivalrous  letter,  in  which  he 
holds  himself  bounden  to  keep  the 
promise  he  had  made  her,  if  she 
wishes  to  accept  and  share  his  pov-^ 
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REVEALING   LINCOLN   AS   THE   HESITANT   LOVER. 

(Photographed  /or  the  first  ti  me  last  week  for  The  Star.) 
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— Comrioht.  1928,  bv   7"fte   Kansas  Citv  Star  Comvanv. 
LETTER   WRITTEN   BY   LINCOLN    FROM  SPRINGFIELD,   ILL.,. TO  MARY  OWENS.      IT    IS    THE    PROPERTY    OP 
GEORGE  H.  VINEYARD.  A  BANKER  OF  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO.,  A  GRANDSON   OF   MARY    OWENS       HE    HAS    IT 
FRAMET)  BETWEEN  TWO  PLATES  OP  GLASS.  THE  BETTER  TO  PRESERVE    IT,    AND    HE   KEEPS    IT   IN    A 
SAFE  IN  HIS  BANK  VAULT.    HE  HAS  REFUSED  $2,000  FOR  THIS  LETTER 


L.F.L, 


LETTERS  SHOW 
LINCOLN  WAS 
HESITANT  LOVER 


Warned  Miss  Owens  of 


His  Poverty. 


hi^ 


Kansas  City,  Dec.  30.— (>P)— Three 
love  letters  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to 
Mary  S.  Owens  of  Kentucky,  who  re- 
jected his  propo.sal  of  marriage  be- 
cause he  "  was  deficient  in  those  little 
linl<K  which  make  up  the  chain  of  a 
woman's  happiness  "  have  been  uncov- 
ered here  and  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and 
were  published  under  copyright  in  the 
■Sunday  edition  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star. 

The  letters  are  in  the  possession  of 
descendants  of  Mary  S.  Owens,  who 
became  Mrs.  Jesse  Vineyard  and  set- 
tled near  Weston,  Mo.  They  were 
brought  to  light  accidentally  by  A.  B. 
MacDonald  of  the  Star  staff  after 
being  lost  for  years  to  historians,  who 
knew  of  their  existence  but  not  of 
their  whereabouts. 

The  correspondence,  in  which  Lin- 
coln held  himself  bound  to  keep  his 
promi.ses  to  Mai-y  Owens  or  to  release 
her  if  she  did  not  care  to  share  his 
poverty,  followed  an  effort  by  Mrs. 
Bennet  Abel,  sister  of  Miss  Owens,  to 
bring  them  together,  after  the  death 
of  Ann  Rutledge,  said  to  have  been 
Lincoln's    first   love. 

Revealed  as  Hesitant  Lover. 
Lincoln  at  the  time  was  a  member 
of  the  Illinois  legislature  and  his  let- 
ters to  Miss  Owen's  reveal  him  as 
a  hesitant  lover,  rather  awed  by  the 
brilliant   girl   from   Kentucky. 

The  first  of  the  letters,  written  Dec. 
13,  1836,  fr  m  Vandalia,  111.,  where 
the  legislature  was  meeting.  Is  in  the  i 
possession  of  Mrs.  Jesse  J.  Vineyard, 
Kan.sas  City,  widow  of  a  grandson  of 
Mary  Owens.  It  told  of  the  fight  to  re- 
move the  state  capitol  to  Springfield 
and  ^.incoln  ended   with  a   plea: 

"  Write  back  as  soon  as  you  get 
this,  and,  if  possible,  say  something 
that  will  please  me,  for  really  I  have 
not  been  pleased  since  I  left  you." 

When    the   legislature   adjourned   \ji  \ 

March.   1S37,  Lincoln,   then   27,  moved; 

to  Springfield  and  set  up  a  law  office,  i 

The    next    of    the    letters    in    noococ   ' 


.sion  of  George  H.  Vineyard,  St.  Jo- 
seph, Mo.,  banker,  was  written  May  7, 
J  837,  at  Springfield. 

Lionesoine  in   Sftrln^eld. 

"I  am  fiuite  as  lonesome  here  -as  | 
f  ever  was  anywhere  in  my  life,"  Lin-  | 
(•oin  wrote.  "  I  have  been  spoken  to  j 
by  but  one  woman  since  I've  been  I 
here,  and  should  not  have  been  by  | 
her  if  she  could  have  avoided  it.    ...  | 

"  I  am  often  thinking  about  what  \ 
we  said  of  your  coming  to  live  at 
Springfield.  I  am  afraid  you  would 
rot  be  satisfied.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  flourishing  about  in  carriagcjj 
here,  which  it  would  be  your  doom  | 
10  see  without  sharing  In  it.  You 
would  have  to  be  poor  without  the 
means  of  hiding  your  poverty.  Do 
you  believe  you  could  bear  that  pa- 
tiently? "... 

Aug.  16  of  the  same  j'car,  1837,  I>ln- 
com  met  iviiss  uwcns  in  rsew  oaium, 
III.,  where  she  was  living  with  her 
sister,  but  it  resulted  in  nothing  defi- 
nite, for  upon  his  return  to  Sprint;- 
field  he  wrote  asking  her  to  make  a 
decision  as  to  their  future  relations. 
The  letter  follows: 

"You  no  doubt  will  think  it  rather 
strange  that  I  should  write  you  a  let- 
ter on  the  same  day  on  which  we 
jjarted;  and  I  can  only  account  for  it 
by  supposing  that  seeing  you  lately 
makes  me  think  of  you  more  than 
tisual. 

Bares  Real  Feelings. 

"You  must  know  that  I  cannot  ."see 
you  or  think  of  you  with  entire  ind;f- 
lorwnce;  and  yet  it  may  be  that  you 
are  mistaken  in  regard  to  \what  my 
real  feelings  toward  you  axe.  If  I 
knew  you  were  not,  I  should  not 
trouble  you  with  this  letter.  Perhaps 
any  other  man  would  know  enough 
without  further  information,  but  I  con- 
sider it  my  peculiar  right  to  plead  ig- 
norance and  your  bounden  duty  to  al- 
low   the    plea. 

"  I  want  in  all  cases  to  do  right; 
and  most  particularly  so  in  all  cases 
with  women.  I  want,  at  this  particu- 
lar time,  more  than  anything  else,  to 
do  right  with  you,  and  if  I  knew  it 
would  be  doing  right,  as  I  rather  sus- 
pect it  would,  to  let  you  alone,  I  would 
do  it. 

"  Do  not  understand  by  this  that  I 
wish  to  cut  your  acquaintance.  I 
mean  no  such  thing,  ^^'hat  I  do  wish 
is  thr.t  our  further  acquaintance  shall 
ciepend   upon   yourself  .   .   .   ." 

Lincoln,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs..  O.  H. 
Ijrowning,  wife  of  his  friend,  told  of 
the   rejection,   saying: 

"  I  i^ave  come  to  the  conclusion 
never  again  to  think  of  marrying,  and 
tor  this  reason  I  can  never  be  satis- 
fied with  any  one  Who  would  be 
lilockhead   enough   to   have   me." 

Mary  S.  Owens  was  maxried  to 
.lesse  Vineyard  of  Kentucky  March 
27.  1841,  and  settled  on  a  farm  be- 
tween Weston  and  Platte  City.  Mo, 
She  kept  and  trea«-uped   the  letters. 


%<j^^    0^<^^^ 


HOW  LINCOLN  PROPOSED. 


lat   Led   to 


The  Remarkable  Letter    Tfa 

an  Unhappy  i>SarrlaKe. 

rFrom  the  Young'  Ladles'  Fashion  Bazar.  1 

Abratiam  Lincoln's  oHer  o£  marriage  was  a 
very  curious  oue,  and,  singularly  eaougb.  It 
has  but  recently  come  to  light.  Numerous  as 
hlB  biographers  nave  been,  and  closoiy  as 
they  have  gleaned  lor  new  tacts  and  materials^ 
It  was  left  lor  the  latest  one— Mr.  Jesse  Welk, 
ot  Oreencastle— to  discover  this  unique  and 
characteristic  production'  ol  Mr.  Lincoln's 
almost  untutored  mind.  The  letter  Is  one  ol 
several  written  presumably  to  the  lady  he 
alterwasd  married. 

Addressed  to  "My  Dear  Mary,"  It  reads 
thus:  "You  must  know  that  I  can't  see  you 
or  thlnlc  ol  you  with  entire  indlKerence;  and 
yet  It  may  be  that  you  are  mistaken  In  re- 
gard to  what  ihy  real  teellngs  toward  you 
are.  II  I  know  you  were  not  I  should  not 
trouble  you  with  this  letter.  Perhaps  any 
other  mau  would  know  enough  without  any 
lurtuer  Information,  but  I  consider  It  my 
peculiar  right  to  plead  Ignorance  and  your 
bouaden  duty  to  allow  ihe  plea. 

"I  want  In  all  cases  to  do  right,  and  most 
particularly  so  In  all  cases  with  women.  I 
want  at  this  particular  time,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  to  do  right  with  you,  and  li  I 
^new  It  would  be  doing  right,  as  I  rather 
suspect  it  would,  to  let  you  alone,  I  would 
dolt.  And  lor  the  puroose  ol  making  the 
matter  as  plain  as  possible,  I  now  say 
you  can  drop  the  subject,  dismiss 
your  thoughts— 11  you  ever  had 
any— Irom  me  lorever,  and  leave  this  letter 
unanswered, without  calling  lorth  one  accus- 
ing murmur  Irom  me.  And  I  will  even  go 
lurther,  and  say  that  11  it  will  add  anything 
to  your  comfort  and  peace  of  mind  to  do  so, 
It  Is  my  slnc^e  wish  that  you  should.  Do 
not  understand  by  this  that  I  wish  to  cut 
your  acquaintance.  1  mean  no  such  thing. 
What  I  do  wish  is  that  our  further  acquaint- 
ance shall  depend  upon  yourself.  If  such 
further  acquaintance  would  contribute  noth- 
ing to  your  happiness  I  am  sure  It  would  not 
to  mine. 

"II  you  leel  yourself  In  any  degree  bound 
to  me,  I  am  now  willing  to  release  you,  pro- 
vided you  wish  it;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  am  willing  and  even  anxious 
to  bind  you  faster  11  I  can  be  con- 
vinced that  it  will  in  any  degree  add 
to  your  happiness.  This,  Indeed,  Is  the  whole 
question  with  me.  Nothing  would  make 
me  more  miserable  than  to  believe  you  miser- 
able; uothing  more  happy  than  to  know  you 
were  so.  In  what  I  have  now  said  I  think  I 
Can  not  be  misunderstood,  and  to  make  my- 
self understood  Is  the  only  object  of  this  let- 
ter. Il  It  suits  you  best  not  to  answer  this, 
farewell.  A  long  life  and  a  merry  oue  attend 
you.  But,  If  you  conclude  to  write  back, 
sneak  as  plainly  as  I  do.  There  can  be 
neither  harm  nor  danger  in  saying  to  me 
anything  you  think.  Just  In  the  manner  you 
think  It.'  Your  friend.  A.Lincoln." 

Probably  this  is  the  queerest  love  letter  on 
recora  and  the  most  remarkable  offer  ol  mar- 
riage ever  made.  It  Is  a  love  latter  without  a 
word  of  love,  and  a  proposal  of  marriage  that 
does  not  propose,  and  yet  it  led  to  the  great 
Lincoln's  marriage. 


J    WRI  ffpT 


Missing  Loye  Letters  of  Lincoln 
to  Mary  Owens  Found  in  Missouri 


I'' IS 
KANSAS  CITY,  Mo.,   Dec.  OOAW 

—Throe  love  Jetters  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln to  Mary  S.  Owens  of  Kentucky, 
who  rejected  his  proposal  of  mar-  ' 
riage  because  he  "was  deficient  in 
those  little  links  which  make  up  the 
chain  of  a  woman's  happiness"  have 
been  uncovered  here  and  in  St.  Jos- 
eph, Mo.,  and  are  published  imdcr 
copyright  in  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

The  letters  are  in  the  possession  of 
descendants  of  Mary  S.  Owens,  who 
became     Mrs.     Jesse    Vineyard    and 
I  who  settled  near  Weston,  Mo. 

They  were  brought  to  .light  acci- 
dentally by  A.  B.  MacDonald  of  the 
Star  staff  after  being  lost  for  years 
to  historians,  who  knew  of  their  e.\- 
istence  but  not  of  their  whereabouts. 

Sinter  Urged   Union. 

The  correspondence,  in  which  Lin- 
coln held  himself  bound  to  keep  his 
promises  to  Mary  Owens  or  to  re- 
lease her  if  she  did  not  care  to  share 
his  poverty,  followed  an  effort  by 
Mrs.  Bennett  Abel,  sister  of  Miss 
Owens,  to  bring:  them  together,  after 
the  death  of  Ann  Rutledge,  said  to 
have  been  Lincoln's  first  love.  The 
sister  took  Miss  Owenj  to  live  with 
her  in  New  Salem,  111. 

Lincoln,   at  the  time,  was  a  mem- 
ber  of   the   Illinois   Legislature   and 
'  his  letters  to  Miss  Owens  reveal  him 
as  a  hesitant  lover,  rather  awed  by 
the  brilliant  girl  from  Kentucky. 
First  of  Letters. 

The  first  of  the  letters,  written 
Dec.  13,  1836,  from  Vandalia,  III., 
where  the  Legislature  was  meeting, 
is  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Jesse  J. 
Vineyard,  Kansas  City,  widow  of  a 
grandson  of  Mary  Owens.  It  told  of 
the  fight  ta  remove  the  state  Capitol  and  most  particularly  so  in  all  cases 
to  Springfield  and  Lincoln  ended  with   with   women.     I   want,    at  this  par- 

"  'We  back  a.,  .soon  as  you  get  '''^"'"  "'"^'  >"*"•«  t»^^»  anything 
this,  and,  if  possible,  say  something  ^'^^^  ^°  ^°  right  with  you,  and  if  I 
that  will  please  me,  for  really  I  have  knew  it  would  be  doing  right,  as  I 
not  been  pleased  since  I   left  you."  ;rather  suspect   it   would,    to   let  you 


decide.  For  my  part  i  nave  already 
decided.  What  1  have  said  I  will 
most  positively  abide  by,  provided 
you  wish  it.  My  opinion  is  that  you 
had  better  not  do  it.  You  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  hardship,  and  it 
may  be  more  severe  than  you  now 
imagine.  I  know  you  are  capable  of 
thinking  correctly  on  any  subject, 
and  if  you  deliberate  maturely  upon 
thiK,  befoiie  you  decide,  then  I  am 
willing  to  abide  your  decision." 

Bega  for  Decision. 

Aug.  16  of  the  same  year,  18J7,  Lin- 
coln had  a  meeting  with  Miss  Owens  , 
in  New  Salem,  111.,  but  it  apparently  | 
resulted  in  nothing  definite,  for  upon 
his  return  to  Springfield  the  same 
day  he  wrote  asking  for  her  to  make 
a  decision  as  to  their  future  rela- 
tions.   The   letter  follows: 

"Friend   Mary; 

"You  no  doubt  will  think  it  rather 
strange  that  I  should  write  you  a 
letter  on  the  same  day  on  which  we 
parted;  and  I  can  only  account  for 
it  by  supposing  that  seeing  you 
lately  makes  me  think  of  you  more 
than  usual,  while  at  our  late  meet- 
ing we  had  but  few  ertpressions  of 
thoughts.  You  must  know  that  I 
can  not  see  you  or  think  of  you  with 
entire  indifference;  and  yet  it  may 
be  that  you  are  mistaken  in  regard 
to  what  my  real  feelings  toward  you 
are.  If  I  knew  you  were  not,  I 
should  not  trouble  you  with  this  let- 
ter. Perhaps  any  other  man  would 
know  enough  without  further  infor- 
mation, but  I  consider  it  my  pecu- 
liar right  to  plead  ignorance  and 
your  bounden  duty  to  allo^v  the  plea. 

Her  Happiness  First. 

"I  want  in  all  cases   to   do   right; 


When  the  Legislature  adjourned  in 

March,   1837,    Lincoln,    then  27  years 

old,  moved  to  Springfield  and  set  up 

a  law  office. 

The  next  of  the  letters,  in  poases- 

^  sion  of  George  H,  Vineyard,  St.  Jo- 

I  seph.  Mo.,  banker,  was  written  May 

7,  1837,  at  Springfield.  The  historian, 

Herndon,   in   his   "Life   of  Lincoln," 

quoted  this  letter,  but  no  photograph 

was  ever  made, 


alone,  I  would  do  it.  And  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  matter  as 
plain  as  possible,  I  now  say  that  you 
can  now  drop  the  subject,  dismiss 
your  thoughts  (if  you  ever  had  any) 
from  me  forever,  and  leave  this 
letter  unanswered,  without  calling 
;orth  one  accu.sing  murmur  from 
jne.  And  I  will  even  go  farther, 
find  say,  that  if  it  will  add  any- 
'<iing    to    your    comfort   or   peace   of 


"I   am  quite   as  lonesome   here  as  .mind  to  do  so,  it  is  my  sincere  wish 


that   you   should 

"Do  not  understand  by  this  that  1 
wish  to  cut  your  acquaintance.  I 
mean  no  such  thing.  What  I  do  wish 
is  that  our  further  acquaintance 
shall  depend  upon  yourself.  If  such 
further  acquaintance  would  contrib- 
ute nothing  to  your  happiness,  I  am 
sure  it  would  not  to  mine.  If  you 
feel  yourself  in  any  degree  bound  to 
o     •      «   ij      T  »      J  .J  ™^>  ^  *"i  fow  willing  to  release  vou 

Spnngfield.  I  am  afraid  you  would' provided  you  wish  it:  while,  on  the 
not  be  satisfied.  There  is  a  great  other  hand,  I  am  willing  and  even 
deal  of  flourishing  about  in  carriages  anxious   l.)   bind   you   faster  If  I  can 

here,  which  it  would  be  your  doom -^f.i=;'"rXtr'il^'>.!*H'*:"'  '"  """l  """ 
to   sec  without  sharing  in  it.       You  np«,      '%'i^*^'^^^  ^'^^  '°  y?"''  '^^PP'" 

"<"«'■  T^^"°     inr'eed,    is    the    whole 

me.      Nothing    would 
miserable,    nothing 


I  ever  was  anywhere  in  my  life 
Lincoln  wrote  in  part.  "I  have  been 
spoken  to  by  but  one  woman  since 
I've  been  here,  and  should  not  have 
been  by  her  if  she  could  have 
avoided  it. 

M'ams  of  Poverty. 

"I   am   often   thinking  about  what 
we   said  of   your   coming  to   live 


at 

Ml 


ness. 


This, 
question    with 


me    more 


I  would  have  to   be  poor  without   the 
means   of  hiding  your   poverty.     Do  J^Tke 
you  believe  you  could  bear  that  pa-  m,,p„    ,,nh<.r^n„     tu^^    .      i  ° 

Itiently?    Whatever  woman  may  cast  ^j;'^"^!  so  ^"" 

'<  her  lot  with  mine,   should   any  evar 
do  so,  it  is  my  intention  to  do  all  m  Desired    Understanding. 

my   power   to   make  her  happy   and     -in  what  I  have  now  said    I  think 
contented,  and  there  is  nothing  I  can  r  „„_,   „  ,»  ,  j      .     ^ 

imagine,  that  would  make  me  more  ^  '"'"  ""'  ^^  misunderstood;  and  to 
unhappy  than  to  fail  in  the  effort.  I  make  myself  understood  Is  the  sole 
know  I  should  be  much  happier  with  object  of  this  letter, 
you  than  the  way  I  am,  provided  I  "If  it  suited  you  best  to  not  ans- 
saw  no  signs  of  discontent  in  you.  wer  this— farewell— a  long  liJe  and  a 
What  you  have  said  to  me  may  havemeiry  one  attend  you.  But  if  you 
been  in  jest,  or  I  may  have  misun-  conclude  to  write  back,  speak  as 
derstood  it.  If  so,  then  let  it  be  plainly  as  I  do.  There  can  be  neith- 
forgotten,   if  otherwise  I  much  wisher  harm  nor  danger  in  saying  to  me 

>fo\i  would  think  seriously  before  you  \ 


anything  you  think,  just  in  the  man- 
ner you  think   it. 

"My  respect.i   to  your  sister. 

"Your  friend, 

"LINCOLN." 

Lincoln,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs,  O.  H 
Browning,  wife  of  his  friend,  told  of 
the  rejection,  saying: 

Through    With    Women. 

"I  have  come  lo  the  conclusion 
never  again  to  think  of  marrying, 
and  for  this  rea.Mon :  I  can  never  be 
satisfied  with  any  one  who  would  be 
blockhead  enough  to  have  me." 

Mary  S.  Owens  was  married  to 
Jesse  Vineyard  of  Kentucky,  March 
27,  1841,  and  settled  on  a  farm  be- 
tween Weston  and  Platte  City.  Mo. 
She   kept  and   treasured    the   letter.s. 

Writing  of  the  courtship  to  W.  H. 
Herndon,  Lincoln's  former  law  part- 
ner, who  wag  preparing  his  biogra- 
phy, Mrs.  Vineyard  said: 

"My  sister  was  very  anxious  for 
us  to  marry,  but  I  thought  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  deficient  in  those  little 
links  which  make  up  the  chain  of  a 
woman's  happiness.  Not  that  I  be- 
lieved it  proceeded  from  a  lack  of 
kindness  of  heart,  but  hi.s  training 
-lad  been  different  from  mine." 


y 


A  LINCOLN  TALLIN  WDAF 


B.    MACDONALD  TELLS   OF   FIND- 
ING THREE   LOVE  LETTERS. 


Slory    of    IJlwcovcry    nt    AVe»(ou,    ami 
1       the    'Ihrllls    It^rouglit,    Helatea 

lo    Iladio   Ainllenoe    by 
I  >\rltcr. 


I 


Tlie  discovery  at  Weston.  Mo.,  of 
!  three  love  letters  vTitten  by  Abraiiam 
\  Lincoln  was  related  on  WDAP  last 
I  night  by  A.  B.  Macdonald  of  The 
■  Star's  staff. 

"Besides    my    wntnig,    wlilcli    tills 
nearly  all  my  time,  I  have  two  hob- 
'  bies,  the  collecting  of  books  about  the 
;  Old  West,  of  which  I  have  more  than 
,  1,000,    and    the    collecting    of    books 
about  Abrahaiu  Lincoln,"  Mr.  Mac- 
donald said. 

"That  explains  a  trip  I  made  to 
Weston,  Mo.,  with  H.  M.  Sender  of 
Kansas  City  to  browse  and  prowl  In 
the  old  homes  there;  lie  to  look  for 
anticjues  and  rare  old  books  of  any 
kind.  I  to  hiint  for  old  forgotten  books 
about  the  days  when  Weston  was  a 
troutier  town. 

BIG.  THRILL   IN    DISCOVERY. 

"Imagine  the  thrill  when  the  mayor 
of  Weston  said  to  us:  'There's  a 
woman  here  who  has  tliree  love  letters 
WTitten  by  Lincoln.'  My  heart  al- 
most stopped  beating.  I  knew  of 
Lincoln's  early  love  for  Ann  Rutledge, 
the  pretty  girl  with  a  fac^  framed  in 
auburn  hair,  who  died  three  weeks 
before  the  day  set  for  their  wedding,   ' 

"Three  unkngwn  love  letters  writ- 
ten  by  Lincoln!     What  a  story   for 
The  Star  if  It  were  true.    It  seemed 
too  good  to  be  true.     But  a  news- 
paper reporter  learns  early  in  his  ex-  , 
perience  never  to  shy  from  the  seem-  ' 
ingly    impossible.      In    fact,    an    old  1 
axiom  in  newspaper  offices  is: 

"  'The  incredible  is  always  happen- 
ing.' 

mayor's  information  correct. 

"I  did  find  the  woman,  Mrs.  Kate 
,  Cunningham,  just  where  the  mayor 
said  she  was,  in  a  brick  house  oppo- 
site the  high  school  on  the  hill,  and 
I  did  find  tliree  love  letters  wTitten 
by  Lincoln,  the  only  love  letters  he 
ever  wrote.  They  had  been  written 
to  Mary  Owen,  asking  her  to  marry 
him,  and  while  the  paper  upon  which 
they  were  written  Is  a  little  faded, 
the  writing  is  as  fresh  and  plain  as 
the  day  Lhicoln  scrawled  it  there 
with  a  quill  pen  ninety-three  years 
ago. 

"Mary  declined  to  marry  him,  but 
she  kept  his  letters.  She  maiTied 
Jesse  Vineyard;  they  moved  to  a 
farm  near  Weston  and  she  carried 
with  her  the  three  love  letters  of 
the  struggling  young  lawyer,  and  for 
eighty  years  those  priceless  letters 
lay  hidden  from  all  the  world  in  a 
farm  house  there.  When  Mary  Owen 
Vineyard  died,  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Kate  Cunningham,  inherited  the  three 
letters.  She  kept  one;  she  gave  one 
to  a  niece,  Mrs.  Jesse  Vineyard,  Kan- 


I  sas  City,  ana  ine  tnira  sne  gave  w  a 
I  nephew,     George     H.     Vineyard,     al 
banker  in  St.  Joseph. 

"In  spite  of  my  effort  to  be  calm  | 
my  voice  shook  as  I  tried  to  buy  tho.se 
letters.    I  offered  what  to  me  was  an 
enormous  sum  for  them,  but  it  was 
'  declined. 

STORY   COPIED  OVER   NATION. 

I  "I  was  permitted  to  photograph  the 
three  letters  and  they  were  repro- 
duced in  The  Star,  together  with  a 
page  story  telling  all  about  them 
Tliat  story  was  cofled  and  reproduced 
by  other  newspap**  over  all  the 
counti-y.     and     colleWs     of     books 


Ktfnsa^  Cay,  Mo.  TlfieB 
FEB,  10, 1930 
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A  LINCOLN  TALLDNWDAF 


A. 


( 


B.    MACDONALD  TELLS   OF   FIND- 
ING THREE   LOVE  LETTERS. 


Slor.v    of    Dlncovrry    nt    Westou,   and 
j      the   Thrills    It^rouglit.   Helatea 
I  to    lladlo   AiMlience    b.r 

1  ■V>rlter. 


I 


Tlie  discovery  at  Weston.  Mo.,  of 
!  (liree  love  letters  \\Titten  by  Abraliam 
,  Lincoln  was  related  on  WDAF  last 
I  night  by  A.  B.  Macdonald  of  The 
•  Star's  staff. 

"Besides    my    writing,    whlcli    tills 
nearly  all  my  time,  I  have  two  hob- 
'  bies,  the  collecting  of  books  about  the 
;  Old  West,  of  which  I  have  more  than 
1  1,000,    and    the    collecting    of    books 
about  Abraham  Lincoln,"  Mr.  Mac- 
donald said. 

"That  explains  a  trip  I  made  to 
Weston,  Mo.,  with  H.  M.  Sender  of 
Kansas  City  to  browse  and  prowl  in 
the  old  homes  there;  lie  to  look  for 
antiques  and  rare  old  books  of  any 
kind,  I  to  hunt  for  old  forgotten  books 
about  the  days  when  Weston  wais  a 
Iroutier  town. 

BIG.  THRILL   IN    DISCOVERY. 

"Imagine  the  thrill  when  the  mayor 
of  Weston  said  to  us:  'There's  a 
woman  here  who  bas  three  love  letters 
written  by  Lincoln."  My  heart  al- 
most stopped  beating.  I  knew  of 
Liiicoln's  early  love  for  Ann  Rutledge, 
the  pretty  girl  with  a  facp  framed  in 
auburn  hair,  who  died  three  weeks 
before  the  day  set  for  their  wedding.   ' 

"Three  unkngwn  love  letters  writ- 
ten  by  Lincoln!     What  a  story   for 
The  Star  if  it  were  true.    It  seemed 
too  good  to  be  true.     But  a  news- 
pajaer  reporter  learns  early  in  his  ex-  ; 
perieace  never  to  shy  from  the  seem-  ! 
ingly    impossible.     In    fact,    an    old ; 
axiom  in  newspaper  offices  is: 

"  'The  incredible  is  always  happen- 
ing.' 

mayor's  information  correct. 

"I  did  find  the  woman,  Mrs.  Kate 
,  Cunningham,  just  where  the  mayor 
said  she  was,  in  a  brick  house  oppo- 
site the  high  school  on  the  hill,  and 
I  did  find  tliree  love  letters  written 
by  Lincoln,  the  only  love  letters  he 
ever  wrote.  They  had  been  written 
to  Mary  Owen,  asking  her  to  marry 
him,  and  while  the  paper  upon  which 
they  were  written  Is  a  little  faded, 
the  writing  is  as  fresh  and  plain  as 
the  day  Lincoln  scrawled  it  there 
with  a  quill  pen  ninety-three  years 
ago. 

"Mary  declined  to  marry  him,  but 
she  kept  his  letters.  She  mamed 
Jesse  Vineyard;  they  moved  to  a 
farm  near  Weston  and  she  carried 
with  her  the  three  love  letters  of 
the  struggling  young  lawyer,  and  for 
eighty  years  those  priceless  letters 
lay  hidden  from  all  the  world  in  a 
farm  house  there.  When  Mary  Owen 
Vineyard  died,  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Kate  Cunningham,  inherited  the  three 
letters.  She  kept  one;  she  gave  one 
to  a  niece,  Mrs.  Jesse  Vineyard,  Kan- 


I  sas  City,  ana  tne  tnira  sne  gave  lo  a 
I  nephew,     George     H.     Vineyard,     a 
banker  in  St.  Joseph. 

"In  spite  of  my  effort  to  be  calm 

my  voice  shook  as  I  tried  to  buy  those 

letters.    I  offered  what  to  me  was  an 

enormous  sum  for  them,  but  it  was 

'  declined. 

STORY   COPIED  OVER   NATION. 

"I  was  permitted  to  photograph  the 
three  letters  and  they  were  repro- 
duced ill  The  Star,  together  with  a 
page  story  telling  all  about  them 
Tliat  story  was  coAed  and  reproduced 
by  other  newspapfefc  over  all  the 
counti-y,     and     colfe^ors     of     books 


KCnsal  Quy,  Mo.  Tlofti 
FEB.  10, 1930 
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ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI,  SUNDAY,  MARCH  22,  1931. 


Three  Love  Letters  of  Lincoln's, 
Only  Authentic  Ones,  Are  Kept  by 
St.  Joseph  Man  and  His  Relatives 

Letters  in  Which  Young  Lawyer  Proposed  Marriage  to  Mary  Owens,  Grand- 
mother of  George  Vineyard,  2903  Ashland,  and  Mother  of  Mrs.  Katie  Vine- 
yard Cumiinghani,  Weston,  Mo.,  Have  Been  Handed  Down  as  Family  Heir- 
looms— Miss  Owens  Never  Regretted  Refusal — Vineyard  Offered  §2,000 
for  One  Letter. 


He     was    twenty-flpven    years    old. 

In  Springfield  his  own  expenEes 
ond  financial  nssistance  he  gave  to 
other  menibcra  of  his  family  madE 
his  burdens  socm  heavy. 

He  apparently  _stil]  felt  obligated 
to  Mary  0^\eas  and  In  a  chivalrous 

make  her  his  wife,  whichever  ahe 
desired,  aa  is  shown  by  the  second 

Blor  oC  Mr.  Vineyard  In  St.  Joseph. 

Tt  follows: 


r  as  a  lawyer  in  Springfield  111 . 
he  hod  lo  depend  upon  the 
Dslty  of  Btrangers  for  a  place 

the  tragedy  of  hia  f  Irat  sweet- 
Ann  Rutledgc,  who  died 
weeks  before  she  and  Lin- 
were    to   have    been    married, 

!    Owens,   who   then   lived   in 

offer  of   marriage   conveyed 


.  Cunningham 


(■ens  and  she  hoped  that  thi 
lef  caused  by  the  death  of  b 


I  but  there   were     little 

might  mean  little  t 
I  i^errlng  public,  but  roea 


sltghtcs 


Mrs.  Kntle  1  Inevard  Cun- 
ningham of  Weston,  Mo  who 
once,  when  a  Utile  girl,  mildly 
reproached  her  mother  for  not 
ncceptlns  Abraham  Lincoln's 
proposals  of  marriage.  But  her 
mother  said  she  did  not  regret 


cen  elected, 
.-hieh  is  now 


E  better.  You  st 
out  that  old  lE 
n't  like  ver>'  wel 


on  the  petition,  I  thin! 
Ify  the  members-  I 
county   going  In   for 

pose  it.  which  Ihcy 

"Our  chance  to  tak 


the 


(rongly     sympathi 
I  Southern  cause,  she  saw  more  tban 
he   wisdom   of   her   Judgment 
dark  days  that  followed  Lin- 
election  to  the  presidency." 


family 


they  will  smile  r 
et  the  angry  an 
tending  Van  Bu 
and  their  rcspct 
the  Chrlalian  dt 
rage.  You  re( 
mentioned  at  th 


thought  of  etaylng 
"Write  back  as  soi 


no  candidate 
consequently 

complacently 
rl  of  the  con- 


was  the  other  extreme.     I  s 
■send  this,  turn  out  as  it  ma 

"This    thing    of      living 
Springfield    Is   rather     a     ' 

where  In  my  life.    I  have  h 
since  I've  been  here,  and  sh( 


1  by  t 
I'Oided      1 


could   ht 
pi-obably  shall 


"I  am  often  thinking  about 
what  we  said  of  your  coming  to 
live  at  Springfield.  I  am  afraid 
you  would  not  be  satisfied. 
Them  is  a  great  deal  of  flour- 

whlch  It  would  he  your  doom  to 


mine,  should  any 


you  decide.  For  my  port  I 
have  already  decided.  What  I 
have  said   I  will  maul,  poaitlve- 


good  deal  o£  company  lo  me  in 

this     'busy     wilderness.'       Tell 

any  more  about  selling  out  and 
moving.  That  gives  me  the 
hypo  whenever  I   think    of   it. 

Yours  SC  (Sincerely)- — 


Owena  was  written  about  four 
months  later  and  It  indicates  that 
Lincoln  had  been  to  New  Salem, 
and  had  carried  on  his  friendship 

proposal  of  marriage.    It  Is  Ihe  one 
that   Is   In   Ihe   possession   of  Mary 
Owena'     daughter,     Mrs.    Cunnlng- 
ham,  at  Weston.    It  follows: 
•■Springticld,  Aug.  10,  1837. 

doubt   think   It   rather   strange 


I  should  write  y 


meeting  i 


may  be  that  y 


If  Ik 


'  feelings 


were  not.  I  should  not  trouble 
you  with  this  Jetter.  Perhaps 
any  other  man  would  know 
enough  without  further  Infor- 
mation; but  I  consider  it  my 
peculiar  right  to  plead  ignor- 
ance and  your  boundcn  duty  to 

cases  to  do  right;  and  moat 
particularly  so  In  all  cases  with 

ular  time,  jnore  than  anything 
do  right  with  you  and 
ew   It   would   be   doing 

Ight,  as  I  rathir  suppose  it 
'ould,  to  let  you  alone,  I  would 
o  it.  And  for  the  purpose  of 
laking  the  matter  as  plain  as 


if  I 


A  photographic  rcprodu 
only  three  love  letters,  so  [ar 
J8S7.  Later  she  married  Jense 
said  she  had  no  regrets  that  t 


;e  letter  wrltt«n  hy  Abraham  Llnooln,  thi 

urd,  also  of  Kentucky,  and  they  came  to  Piatt*  County, 
d  refused  his  offer  of  marriage.    The  letter  has  beer 


Iginal  of  which  Is  n 


possession  ol  George  H.  Vlncj-ard  of  5t  JoRoph. 
s  Aliss  Mary  5.  Owens  of  Kentucky.  That  •wait  in  11 
in  a  form-  Even  after  Lincoln  hecame  president,  SIlss 
^r  side  because  It  was  written  on  both  sides  of  the  shee 


m  reading  I 


ling  that  will  please  me. 
;ally  I  have  not  been 
1  Binco  I  left  you.  This 
is  so  dry  and  stupid  that 


f  drop  tho  subject,  dls- 
')  from  mo  forever  and 


stand  by  this  that  I  wish  to  cut 

such  thing.  What  I  do  wish  Is. 
that  our  further  acquaintanco 
shall  depend  upon  yourself.  If 
such  further  acquaintance 
would  contribute  nothing  to 
your   happiness,    I   am   sure    It 


,    If  I  CI 


anxious  to  bind 


will  ii 


:on5ldBrablo 
degree  add  to  your  happiness — 
this,  indeed,  is  the  whole  ques- 
tion with  me.  Nothing  would 
make  mo  more  miserable  than 
to  believe  you  miserable — nolh- 


wer  this— farewell.    A  long 

and    a    merry    one    attend 

But   if  you   conclude   to 

lo  hack,  speak  as  plainly  aa 

m  nor  danger  In  aaylng  to 
anything  you  think.  Just  in 
manner  you  think  It. 

My  respects  to  your  sister. 


rd,  the  former  Mary  Owens,  aftep 
>  came  to  Platte  County  tay  (hat 
3  was  a  very  sensible  woman  of 
iture  judgment,  Hor  bJsband 
d  in  1862,   and  shtf  look  up   tho 


reared      her      four      children.      Ilia 

daughter.  Katie,  who  later  marrlsd 
H.  C.  Cunningham.  To  Ihls  daugh- 
ters she  had  received  from  Lincoln, 
According  to  Mrs,  Cunningham, 
her  mother  seemed  to  care  little  for 
the  significance  of  the  loiters;  in 
fact.  It  has  been  only  since  the  di-' 
"  "latreda  stirred  hy  tl 
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popularity,  to  the  reality  of  rugged 
Plfltt#  County  farming. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  romance. 
After  the  courtship  in  New  Salem 
in  1836,  Lincoln  wBOt  to  Vandallo, 
Bl,,  late  In  the  year  to  attend  the 


The  tight  to  move  the  sea 
government  to  Springfield 
won,  Lincoln  leading  It,  and  v 
the  legislature  adjourned  in  Ma 
IftST.  ho  decided  to  go  to  Spi 
field  and  enter  the  practice  of  law.  I 
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LINCOLN'S  LETTER  TO  MRS.  BROWNING 


Soma  of  the  mistakes  which  Abraham  Lincoln  made, 
both  in  private  and  public  life,  have  been  magnified  out  of 
all  due  proportion  to  their  importance.  In  no  instance  is 
this  fact  more  pronounced  than  the  criticism  heaped  upon 
Lincoln  for  the  contents  of  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the 
wife  of  his  close  friend,  Orville  H.  Browning.  Many  per- 
sonal notes  intended  for  private  interpretation,  when  dis- 
played for  general  perusal,  appear  to  have  been  indiscreet. 
So  this  note  may  be  classified  among  correspondence  of 
that  type. 

Some  authors  have  attempted  to  interpret  this  letter  as 
a  serious  composition  in  which  Lincoln's  character  is  re- 
vealed as  that  of  a  vulgar,  dishonest  charlatan.  One  recent 
critic  claims  that  the  v^rriting  was  motivated  by  the  fact 
that  Lincoln  had  been  jilted  by  a  young  lady.  To  use  tha 
words  of  the  author,  "he  was  enraged  and  he  then  pro- 
ceeded to  disgrace  her  by  a  vulgaritv  of  words."  Inasmuch 
as  several  months  had  intervened  between  the  time  of  the 
aforesaid  courtship  and  the  v^rriting  of  the  letter,  this 
was  rather  a  long  period  for  one  of  Lincoln's  disposition  to 
keep  up  his  anger. 

Possibly  no  one  should  approve  the  sending  of  a  comic 
valentine,  but,  when  it  is  quite  clear  to  the  recipient  that 
the  sender  has  made  himself  the  chief  object  of  ridicule, 
then  the  offense  may  be  tempered  somewhat.  Anyone  who 
will  read  through  Lincoln's  long  letter  to  Mrs.  Browning 
without  any  preconceived  notions  as  to  its  contents,  will 
conclude  that  he  intended  no  reproach  upon  anyone  but  A. 
Lincoln,  and  that  the  whole  epistle  was  written  to  show 
what  a  fool  he  had  made  of  himself. 

The  very  tone  of  the  letter  convinces  one  that  it  was 
v/ritten  in  a  light  and  humorous  vein  with  no  thought  of 
accuracy  as  to  detail,  but  rather  vrith  a  very  noticeable 
trend  towards  exaggeration.  There  is  not  a  serious  note  in 
the  whole  letter,  and  it  is  apparently  just  the  kind  of  a 
writing  that  Lincoln  hoped  to  receive  in  return,  when  he 
wrote  in  his  concluding  paragraph,  "When  you  receive  this, 
write  me  a  long  yarn  about  something  to  amuse  me."  Lin- 
coln's letter  to  Mrs.  Browning  was  literally  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  "long  yam."  Literally,  a  yarn  is  defined  as 
a  "story  often  implying  untruth  or  exaggeration."  For 
anyone  to  make  more  of  the  letter  than  this,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  some  historical  incidents  may  have  served  as 
a  background  for  it,  is  to  lift  the  entire  correspondence 
from  the  original  setting  in  which  it  belongs,  and  out  of 
which  setting  no  one  has  a  right  to  interpret  it.  The  letter 
was  written  on  April  Fool's  Day,  and  Lincoln  plays  upon 
the  idea  that  he  had  been  made  "the  biggest  fool  of  all." 

To  put  the  complete  letter  in  print  would  require  more 
than  the  space  available  in  this  entire  bulletin,  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  release  more  than  the  most  criti- 
cized portions.  In  the  opening  paragraph  Lincoln  writes, 
"I  shall  make  the  history  of  my  life  as  has  elapsed  since  I 
saw  you  the  subject  of  this  letter."  He  states  that  a  married 
lady  of  his  acquaintance,  about  to  nay  a  visit  to  Kentucky, 
proposed  to  him  that  on  her  return  she  would  bring  a  sister 
of  hers  with  her  on  condition  that,  "I  would  engage  to  be- 
come her  brother-in-law  with  all  convenient  dispatch.  I,  of 
course,  accepted  the  proposal." 

Lincoln  says  he  had  "seen  the  sister  some  three  years  be- 
fore, thought  her  intelligent  and  agreeable,"  but  concluded 
that  "her  coming  so  readily  showed  that  she  was  a  ti'ifle 
too  willing."  He  then  continued  with  the  paragi'aph  that 
has  been  so  severely  criticized: 

"In  a  few  days  we  had  an  interview;  and,  although  I  had 
seen  her  before,  she  did  not  look  as  my  imagination  had 
pictured  her.  I  knew  she  was  over-size,  but  she  now  ap- 
peared a  fair  match  for  Falstaff.  I  knew  she  was  called  an 
'old  maid,'  and  I  felt  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  at  least  half 
of  the  appellation;  but  now,  when  I  beheld  her,  I  could  not 


for  my  life  avoid  thinking  of  my  mother;  and  this,  not  from 
withered  features,  for  her  skin  was  too  full  of  fat  to  per- 
mit of  its  contracting  into  wrinkles,  but  from  her  want  of 
teeth,  weather-beaten  appeai'ance  in  general,  and  from  a 
kind  of  notion  that  ran  in  my  head  that  nothing  could  have 
commenced  at  the  size  of  infancy  and  reached  her  present 
bulk  in  less  than  thirty-five  or  forty  years;  and,  in  short,  I 
was  not  at  all  pleased  with  her.  But  what  could  I  do?  I 
had  told  her  sister  I  would  take  her  for  better  or  for 
worse." 

Lincoln  then  drew  the  following  conclusions:  "At  once  I 
determined  to  consider  her  my  wife;  and,  this  done,  all  my 
powers  of  discovery  were  put  to  work  in  search  of  perfec- 
tions in  her  which  might  be  fairly  set  off  against  her  de- 
fects. I  tried  to  imagine  her  handsome,  which,  but  for  her 
unfortunate  corpulency,  was  actually  true.  Exclusive  of 
this,  no  woman  that  I  had  ever  seen  has  a  finer  face.  I  also 
tried  to  convince  myself  that  the  mind  was  more  to  be 
valued  than  the  person;  and  in  this  she  was  not  inferior,  as 
I  could  discover,  to  any  with  whom  I  had  been  acquainted." 
After  weighing  the  question,  Lincoln  said,  "I  now  spent 
my  time  in  planning  how  I  might  procrastinate  the  evil  day 
for  a  time,  which  I  really  dreaded  as  much  as,  perhaps 
more,  than  an  Irishman  does  the  halter."  He  then  informed 
Mrs.  Browning  that  he  was  out  of  the  scrape  and  con- 
tinued, "I  want  to  know  if  you  can  guess  how  I  got  out  of 
it?"  He  then  proceeded  to  give  the  conclusion  of  the  story: 

"After  I  had  delayed  the  matter  as  long  as  I  thought  I 
could  in  honor  do,  I  concluded  I  might  as  well  bring  it  to  a 
consummation  without  further  delay;  and  so  I  mustered 
my  resolution,  and  made  the  proposal  to  her  direct;  but, 
shocking  to  relate,  she  answered,  'No.'  At  first  I  supposed 
she  did  it  through  an  affectation  of  modesty,  which  I 
thought  but  ill  became  her  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  her  case;  but  on  my  renewal  of  the  charge,  I 
found  she  repelled  it  with  greater  firmness  than  before.  I 
tried  it  again  and  again,  but  with  the  same  success,  or. 
rather  with  the  same  want  of  success. 

"I  finally  was  forced  to  give  it  up;  at  which  I  very  un- 
expectedly found  myself  mortified  almost  beyond  endur- 
ance. I  was  mortified,  it  seemed  to  me,  in  a  hundred  differ- 
ent ways.  My  vanity  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  reflection 
that  I  had  been  too  stupid  to  discover  her  intentions,  and 
at  the  same  time  never  doubting  that  I  understood  them 
perfectly;  and  also  that  she,  whom  I  had  taught  myself  to 
believe  nobody  else  would  have,  had  actually  rejected  me 
with  all  my  fancied  greatness.  And,  to  cap  the  whole,  I 
then  for  the  first  time  began  to  suspect  that  I  was  really  a 
little  in  love  with  her.  But  let  it  all  go.  I'll  try  and  outlive 
it.  Others  have  been  made  fools  of  by  the  girls;  but  this 
can  never  vrith  truth  be  said  of  me.  I  most  emphatically,  in 
this  instance,  made  a  fool  of  myself.  I  have  now  come  to 
the  conclusion  never  again  to  think  of  marrying,  and  for 
this  reason:  I  can  never  be  satisfied  with  any  one  who 
would  be  blockhead  enough  to  have  me." 

It  must  be  noted  that  no  names  or  places  were  mentioned 
in  the  correspondence  so  that  no  clue  whatever  was  avail- 
able to  Mrs.  Browning  for  the  identification  of  the  young 
lady  in  the  case. 

It  was  only  through  the  exploitation  of  v/hat  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  personal  note,  and  jthe  publication  of  per- 
sonal letters  written  by  Lincoln  to  Miss  Mary  Owen  that 
the  anonymous  character  in  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Browning 
became  identified.  To  conclude  that  the  letter  to  Mrs. 
Browning  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  accur- 
ate description  and  character  sketch  of  Mary  Owen  is  far 
fi'om  the  point.  Any  one  who  reads  this  letter  with  an  open 
mind  will  have  no  difficulty  in  discovering  whom  Abraham 
Lincoln  thought  was  "the  biggest  fool  of  all." 


Lincoln's  Proposal 

From  "Ucurt  Jlirobs,"  by  I'crinission 
Aljidliaiii  Lincoln's  oili-r  ut  niari'iat;i'  was 
a  very  i-urious  one,  and  sinf^ularly  ciioukIi,  it 
lias  but  recently  come  to  light.  iNunierous  as 
his  hiographeis  have  been,  and  closely  as 
ihey  have  gleaned  for  new  facts  and  mate- 
rials, it  was  left  for  the  latest  one,  Mr.  Je;,>e 
Welk  of  Greencastle  to  discover  this  ujiii|ue 
and  characteristic  production  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's almost  untutored  mind.  The  letter  is 
one  of  several  written,  presumably,  to  the 
l.idy  he  afterward  married.  Addressed  to 
■■.My  Dear  Mary,"  it  reads  as  follows: 

\  ou  must  know  that  I  cannot  see  )iju  or 
think  of  you  with  entire  indilference;  and 
yet  it  may  be  that  you  are  mistaken  in  regard 
to   what    my   feelings   toward   you   are. 

If  [  knew  that  ymi  were  not,  I  should  not 
trouble  you  with  this  leller.  I'eihap>  any 
other  man  would  know  enough  wiihout  fui- 
ther  information,  but  I  consider  it  my  pe- 
culiar right  to  plead  ignorance  and  your 
bouiulen  duty  to  allow  the  plea.  1  want  in 
all  cases  to  do  right,  and  most  jjarticularly 
so  in  all  cases  with  women.  I  want  at  this 
particular  time  more  than  anything  else  to 
do  right  with  you,  and  if  I  knew  it  would  be 
doing  right,  as  1  rather  suspect  it  would,  to 
let  you  alone,  I  would  do  it.  .Vnd  for  the 
jjurpose  of  making  the  matter  as  plain  as 
possible  I  now  say  you  can  drop  the  subject, 
dismiss  your  thoughts — if  )ou  ever  had  any — 
from  me  forever,  and  leave  this  letter  un- 
answered without  calling  forth  one  accusing 
murmur  from  me.  And  I  will  even  go  fur- 
ther and  say  that  if  it  will  add  anything  to 
your  comfort  and  peace  of  mind  to  do  so,  it 
is  my  sincere  wish  that  you  should.  Do  not 
understand  by  this  that  I  wish  to  cut  your 
acquaintance.  I  mean  no  such  thing.  What 
I  do  wish  is  that  our  further  acquaintance 
should  depend  upon  yourself.  If  such  fur- 
ther acquaintance  would  contribute  nothing 
to  your  happiness,  I  am  sure  it  would  not 
to  mine.  If  you  feel  yourself  in  any  degree 
bound  to  nie,  I  am  now  willing  to  release 
you,  provided  you  wish  it;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  I  am  willing  and  even  anxious  to  bind 
you  faster,  if  I  can  be  convinced  that  it  will 
in  any  degree  add  to  your  happiness.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  whole  question  with  me. 
Nothing  would  make  me  more  miserable  than 
to  believe  you  miserable;  noihing  more 
happy  than  to  know  you  were  so.  In  what 
I  have  now  said  I  cannot  be  misunderstood; 
and  to  make  myself  understood  is  the  only 
object  of  this  letter.  If  it  suits  you  best  not 
to  answer  this,  farewell.  .\  long  life  and  a 
merry  one  attend  you.  But  if  you  concludL- 
to  write  back,  speak  as  plainly  as  1  do. 
There  can  be  neither  harm  nor  danger  in 
saving  to  me  anything  you  think,  just  in  the 
manner  you  think  it. 

Your  friend.  Lincoln. 

I'robahly  this  is  the  queerest  love  letter  on 
record  and  the  most  remarkable  offer  of  mai- 
riage  ever  made.  It  is  a  love  letter  without 
a  word  of  love,  and  a  proposal  for  mairiage 
tiiat  does  not  propose. — Inilianapolis  Journal. 
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(By  the  Associate^  Presn.) 

Leavenworth,  Feb.  10. — Abraham 
Lincoln's  birthday  will  mean  more 
than  just  the  birth  date  of  the  .six- 
teenth President  to  Mrs.  Kate  Cun- 
ningham, 86,  of  Weston,  Mo.,  near 
here.  Her  mother  refused  Lincoln's 
offer  of  marriage. 

Mary  Owens — often  referred  to  as 
the  third  woman  in  Lincoln's  life — 
in  1837  saw  fit  to  decline  Lincoln's 
offer  of  matrimony,  because  as  Mrs. 
Cunningham  relates  her  mpther's 
story,  she  thought  Lincoln  was  lack- 
ing in  "certain  little  things  that  go 
to  make  up  a  happily  married  life." 
Mary  Owens  was  about  25  years  old 
at  the  time  Lincoln  asked  her  to 
marry  him.  She  was  living  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

"In  a  visit  to  Petersburg,  111.,  where 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Benet  Abel  lived,  my 
mother  met  Lincoln  for  the  first 
time,"   Mrs.   Cunningham   related. 

At  that  time  Lincoln  was  serving 
in  the  Illinois  legislature.  His  term 
was  for  six  years,  from  1834  to  1840. 
Mrs.  Ciuiningham  has  a  letter, 
written  to  her  mother  by  the  future 
emancipator,   proposing   marriage. 

Mary  Owens  instead  chose  to  wed 
J&ssie  Vineyard  and  years  later,  when 
Lincoln  occupied  the  nation's  highest 
office,  never  once  regretted  her  de- 
cision, her  daughter  declares. 

Mrs.  Cunningham — her  close  friends 
and  neighbors  call  her  "Aunt  Katie" 
— ^lives  with  a  nephew  and  though  she 
never  met  Lincoln,  believes  she  has 
been  brought  very  close  to  the  human 
side  of  the  sixteenth  President  by 
stories  of  him  told  by  her  mother. 

"And  so  Monday,"  "Aunt  Katie" 
said,  her  dim  eyes  taking  on  a  glow 
of  reminiscence,  "I  will  sit  in  tranquil 
complacency  in  my  easy  rocking  chair 
I  and  read  once  again  this  letter  pro- 
I  posing  marriage  to  my  mother— a  let- 
ter penned  by  a  much  beloved  man — 
a  great  man." 
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Wesfon  GirlMd  Lincoln's  Eye 


In  1337  Miss  Mary  Oy/eas,  of 
Weston  in  Platle  County,  turned 
down  a  marriage  proposal  from 
Abraham  Lincoln  because  she 
thought  the  disparity  in  their 
backgrounds  precluded  any  pos- 
sible success  they  could  find  in 
life  together. 

What  Miss  Owens,  a  Kentucky 
aristocrat  who  moved  to  Weston 
with  her  family  years  before, 
didn't  know  was  that  Lincoln 
would  become  one  of  America's 
greatest  Presidents. 

Letters  discovered  long  after 
her  death  reveal  a  romance  be- 
tween the  Illinois  stalt:snian  and 
Miss  Owen.^  that  spanned  at 
least  four  years..  One  k'lter— 
there  are  three  in  all— may  join 
the  late  President's  memorabi- 
lia at  the  Lincoln  Historical 
foundation  library  in  Spring- 
field, m. 

This  is  the  tentative  plan  of 
Miss  Owens's  descendants,  prin- 
cipally the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Par- 
rott.  a  nephew  of  Miss  Lena 
Pa3"rott,  who  until  1958  lived  in 
Va^  Weston  area. 

jn  1837  Weston  was  the  largest 
ci^  between  St.  Louis  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  a  fact  directly 
atfributable  to  its  strategic  loca-  \ 
tion  on  the  Missouri  river.  It! 
wgs  a  steamboat  center  and  had  i 
become  established  as  a  major  | 
commercial  hub. 

Until  shortly  before  her  death. 
Miss  Parrott  frequently  showed 
the  letters,  particularly  the 
"pix)posal"  letter,  to  friends  and 
amateur  historians.  But  she  al- 
ways wanted  to  keep  the  proof 
of  fame  in  the  family. 

historians  consider  the  three 
letters  significant  because  they 
disclose  much  of  what  had  been 
supposition  about  Miss  Owens 
anil  her  relationship  with  Lin- 
coln. 

i^ior  to  the  discovery  of  the 
letters   it    was    generally    pre- 


LINCOLN 

sumed  that  his  affair  with  Ann 
Rutledge,  Lincoln's  lost  lover  of 
literary  repute,  was  the  only  se- 
rious affair  he  had  before  his 
marriage  to  Mary  Todd  Lincoln. 

One  of  the  two  remaining  let- 
ters is  the  joint  property  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Barclay  Vineyard  of 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.  The  three  let- 
ters were  distributed  among  rel- 
atives by  Mrs.  Katie  Cunning- 
ham, daughter  of  Mary  Owens. 

Mary  Owens  died  in  Weston  in 
1877.  She  had  met  Lincoln,  who 
lived  in  New  Salem,  111., 
through  Mrs.  Bennet  Able,  Miss 
Owens's  sister,  who  also  lived  in 
New  Salem. 

The  letters  were  written  by 
Linohi  in  1836  and  1837,  the  first 
one  from  Vandalia,  111.,  then  the 
slate  capital  where  Lincoln  was 
a  member  of  the  Legislature. 
Two  were  written  from  Spring- 
field, 111.,  after  Lincoln  had  led 
a  successful  fight  to  move  the 
capital  to  that  city. 

The  first  letter  describes  Lin- 
coln's loneliness  on  arriving  in 
Vandalia  for  the  legislative  ses- 


MiSS  OWENS 

sion  and  he  tells  of  business 
pending  before  the  Legislature. 
None  of  the  letters,  even  the  one 
in  which  he  proposed  to  Miss 
Owens,  could  be  called  ardent. 

One  affectionate  paragraph: 

"Write  back  as  soon  as  you 
get  this,  and  if  possible,  say 
something  that  will  please  me 
for  really  1  have  not  been 
pleased  since  I  left  you. 


In  1928  the  letter  was  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  Jesse  J. 
Vineyard,  who  lived  at  448 
Greenway  terrace.  She  was  the 
widow  of  a  noted  Kansas  City 
lawyer  who  was  a  nephew  of  a 
Mary  Owens  Vineyard's  daugh- 
ter. Mrs.  Cunningham. 

In  1841,   after  rejecting  Lin- 
coln, Mary  Owens  married 
Jesse  Vineyard.  They  moved  to 
a    farm    between   Weston    and 
Platte  City. 

It  was  at  the  farm  home  there 
in  a  bureau  drawer  that  the 
three  Lincoln  letters  were  hid- 
den by  Mrs.  Vineyard  until  she 


moved  back  to  Weston  after  her  I 
husband's  death. 

Mrs.  Jesse  J.  Vineyard,  who 

died  in  1962,  left  the  letter  to 

her  son,  James  G.  Vineyard,  a 

former  lawyer  here  who  resides 

in  Apple  Valley,  Calif. 

While  family  members  had 
planned  to  keep  the  letter,  they 
have  undergone  a  change  of 
mini!.  They  aie  considering  do- 
nating it  to  the  Lincohi  Founda- 
tion. 

iNi)  offers  to  buy   the  letter 

have  been  received  for  about  20 

years.    It    became   well    known 

that  the  family  had  no  intention 

of  selling  it. 

The  second  letter,  written 
.May  7,  1837,  from  Springfield,] 
was  a  manly,  chivalrous  letter  i 
in  which  Lincoln  held  himself! 
bound  to  keep  the  promise  he 
made  her  if  she  wished  to  ac- 
cept his  poverty  but  releases 
her  if  she  wished  to  be  free, 

'  At  the  time,  Lincoln  was  de- 
pressed about  his  fledgUng  law 
practice  and  inabiUty  to  make 
money. 

That  letter  was  given  by  Mrs. 
Cunningham  to  another  nephew 
in  St.  Joseph,  George  Vine- 
yard. Now  dead.  Vineyard  left 
the  letter  to  three  sons,  Benja- 
min and  Barclay  Vineyard  of  St 
Joseph  and  George  Vineyard,' 
jr.,  of  Bellport,  N.  Y.  The  letter 
is  kept  in  a  vault  in  the  office  of  | 
Benjamin  Vineyard.  j 


Benjamin  Vineyard  has  j 
placed  the  2-page  letter  in  a 
double-layered  glass  frame  and 
stored  it  away  among  other 
family  heirlooms.  Occasionally, 
it  is  displayed  before  family  or 
interested  historians.  j 

The  third  letter  Mrs.  Cunning-  j 
ham  at  one  time  kept  in  a  safe] 
deposit  box  at  the  First  Nation- i 
al  bank  in  Kansas  City.  Howev-' 
er,    it    became    lost   after    her 


death  and  a  book  published' 
m  1946,  "Lincoh's  Other  Mary," 
lists  the  owner  of  that  letter  as 
Miss  Parrott  who  died  this 
month.  Now  it  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Dr.  Parrott.  j 
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That  Love  Affair":  Did  William  Makepeace  Thayer 
Nearly  Uncover  the  Mary  Owens  Romance? 


Early  in  the  summer  of  1H62,  a  Boston  publishing  firm. 
Walker,  Wise,  and  Company,  asked  William  Makepeace 
Thayer  to  write  a  book  for  boys  on  Abraham  Lincoln's  early 
life.  Thayer,  a  Congregationalist  minister  from 
Massachusetts,  was  already  locally  famous  for  his  boys' 
biography  of  Nathaniel  P.  Banks  called  The  Bobbin  Boy. 
Walker,  Wise,  and  Company  gave  Thayer  some  letters  and 
documents  by  John  Locke  Scripps,  the  Chicago  author  of  one 
of  the  earliest  campaign  biographies  of  Lincoln,  to  prepare 
him  for  the  task.  Thayer  planned  to  use  the  successful  Bobbin 
Boy  as  a  model.  He  would  tell  "the  actual  early  life"  of  Lincoln 
as  "a  story,  the  imagination  doing  nothing  more  than  to 
connect  facts  in  the  most  natural  way."  This  style  was  "more 
taking  with  the  young"  and 
allowed  Thayer  to  follow  a 
tested  formula,  inserting  only 
the  facts  of  another  man's 
life.  Thayer's  object  was  "to 
show  that  'the  boy  is  father  of 
the  man,'  showing  the  young 
that  pluck  and  not  luck  makes 
the  man,  when  it  is 
accompanied  with  patience, 
perseverence,  application 
sobriety,  honesty  &c." 

After  about  a  month  of 
work  on  the  book,  Thayer 
read  a  letter  written  from 
Lincoln's  old  Illinois  friend, 
Orville  Hickman  Browning, 
to  his  publisher,  Mr.  Wise.  It 
emboldened  him  to  write 
Browning  on  July  18th,  to 
inquire  about  more  details  of 
the  President's  early  life. 
Thayer's  letter,  now  in  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Papers  at 
the  Library  of  Congress, 
reveals  in  detail  the  origins  of 
his  fabulously  popular  work 
on  Lincoln. 

The  didactic  author  asked 
first  about  Lincoln's 
schooling: 

The     President     went     to 

school  some  in  Kentucky  be- 
fore he  moved  to  Indiana|.| 

There  is  where  I  want  to 

begin  the  story  of  his  life.  Is 

it  possible  for  me  to  learn 

any  thing  about  his  father's 

employment  then,  in  what 

kind  of  a  house  he  lived. 

how     poor    they    were. 
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FIGURE  1.  This  illustration  from  Thayer's  book 
showed  the  pioneer  boy  cutting  down  a  tree  with  his 
father  in  the  Indiana  wilderness. 


whether  he  went  to  school  in  a  house  built  for  a  school, 

was  his  father's  house  &  was  the  school  house  of  logs? 

What  is  the  name  of  the  town  where  he  was  born? 

Like   Scripps,   Thayer    was   a   sturdy    Republican,   and    he 

naturally  seized  on  the  story  of  the  Lincolns'  departure  from 

Kentucky.  "His  life  by  Mr.  Scripps,"  Thayer  continued,  "says 

that  his  father  left  Kentucky  because  slavery  oppressed  the 

poor  whites  —  could  I  learn  any  facts  about  that?"  Lincoln 

had  actually  told  Scripps  that  his  father  left  Kentucky  "partly 

on  account  of  slavery;  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  difficulty 

in  land  titles  in  K(entuck|y."  Thayer  would  continue  to  stress 

the  antislavery  theme  which  appealed  to  Republicans. 

As  an  Easterner.  Thayer  was  anxious  for  the  details  of  life 

on  the  frontier.  He  wanted  to 
know  about  Lincoln's  rolling 
logs  and  "going  to  huskings." 
He  also  sought  information 
about  those  things  which 
made  frontier  life  more 
civilized.  He  asked  for  the 
names  and  addresses  of  "any 
of  his  pastors  or  teachers."  He 
made  a  special  point  of  asking 
for  "Any  facts  relating  to  his 
temperance  principles.  & 
resisting  temptations  to 
drink."  Descriptions  of  the 
baneful  effects  of  heavy 
drinking  before  the  rise  of  the 
temperance  movement  and 
admonitions  against  drink- 
ing would  form  a  principal 
theme  in  Thayer's  Lincoln 
biography. 

Thayer  wanted  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the 
Lincolns'  neighbors  in 
Kentucky.  Indiana,  and 
Illinois.  He  especially  desired 
the  address  of  Lincoln's 
stepmother,  for  he  would 
place  heavy  emphasis  on  the 
role  of  the  mother  and 
stepmother  in  Lincoln's 
home.  Thayer  had  already 
written  to  Mary  Todd  Lincoln 
hut  received  no  reply.  He  told 
Browning  that  he  would  like 
to  correspond  with  her  or.  at 
least,  with  the  Lincolns' 
eldest  son.  Robert. 

One  of  Thayer's  questions 
was  extraordinary: 

That   love   affair  —   I 
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FIGURE  2.  The  frontispiece  of  Thayer's  book  featured 
young  Lincoln  on  his  way  to  his  first  day  in  school. 

should  really  like  to  learn  the  leading  features  of  it, 
inasmuch   as   there   is   a   matter   of  honor   in   it   —  a 
prominent    part    of    my    object    is    to    show    that    his 
strict    integrity    has    given    him    his   power    of   char- 
acter, which  had  as  much  to  do  with  giving  him  the 
Presidency  as  anything. 
What  love  affair?  Scripps  mentioned  no  romantic  interests  in 
Lincoln's  life  except  his  wife.  Lincoln's  romance  with  Mary 
Owens  was  unknown  to  the  public  until  the  appearance  of 
Ward  Hill  Lamon's  Life  of  Lincoln  in  1872.  How  did  Thayer 
know  anything  about  any  "love  affair"  before  Mary  Todd? 

The  answer  must  lie  in  Browning's  letter  to  Wise,  but  the 
location  of  that  letter  is  unknown.  Browning  did  know  about 
the  Mary  Owens  affair.  Lincoln's  famous  April  Fools'  Day 
letter  about  it  was  written  to  Browning's  wife  in  1838.  That 
letter  made  a  particular  point  of  Lincoln's  desire  to  do  the 
honorable  thing.  Having  promised  to  marry  Mary  Owens,  he 
would  live  up  to  the  promise  even  though  he  did  not 
particularly  want  to  marry  her.  Why  Browning  would  have 
written  Wise  about  the  matter  is  unclear.  Browning's  diary 
shows  that  he  was  acquainted  with  a  Mr.  Wise  from  Boston 
before  the  war,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  this  was  the  man 
associated  with  Thayer's  publishing  firm.  Lincoln's  letter 
about  Mary  Owens  was  old  and  entirely  private,  and  it  was 
hardly  a  proper  subject  for  idle  conversation,  even  with  a  close 
friend.  In  the  wrong  hands,  it  could  have  been  fuel  for  ridicule 
of  the  President.  Even  if  Browning  mentioned  it  to  Wise,  it 
seems  strange  that  Wise  would  have  shown  Browning's  letter 
to  Thayer  without  Browning's  permission. 

Years  later,  William  Henry  Herndon  uncovered  most  of  the 
details  of  the  Mary  Owens  affair.  It  was  a  piece  of  detective 
work  of  which  he  was  proud.  Herndon  had  heard  a  story  —  he 
did  not  know  whether  it  was  true  —  "that  during  his  term  as 
President  the  lady  to  whom  it  was  written  —  Mrs.  O.  H. 
Browning,  wife  of  a  fellow-member  of  the  legislature  —  before 
giving  a  copy  of  it  to  a  biographer,  wrote  to  Lincoln  asking  his 
consent  to  the  publication,  but  that  he  answered  warning  her 
against  it  because  it  was  too  full  of  truth."  Thayer's  letter 
makes  Herndon's  story  somewhat  plausible. 
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From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  3.  Lincoln  wrote  his  first  letter,  Thayer  said, 
to  obtain  a  preacher  for  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln's 
funeral. 
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FIGURE  4.  Still  popular  in  the  1920s,  Thayer's 
expanded  book  featured  more  sophisticated  art  work 
on  the  cover. 
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FIGURE  5.  The  1882  edition  of  Thayer's  expanded 
book  featured  on  the  cover,  of  all  things,  a  football 
player. 

We  may  never  know.  In  the  end,  Thayer  did  not  mention 
any  romance  in  his  book.  On  July  26,  1862,  Browning  saw 
President  Lincoln  at  the  White  House  and  "read  him  a  portion 
of  the  letter."  Lincoln  asked  him  to  leave  the  letter  with  him. 
Browning  did  so,  and  thus  the  letter  now  appears  in  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Papers  at  the  Library  of  Congress.  As  far 
as  is  known,  Lincoln  never  replied  to  Thayer's  letter.  The 
Pioneer  Boy.  and  How  He  Became  President  appeared  in  1«6;5 
and  was  a  great  success.  Seven  thousand  copies  had  been 
printed  by  the  end  of  1863,  and  eighteen  thousand  were  in 
print  in  1864.  An  1865  edition  noted  that  twenty-eight 
thousand  copies  had  been  printed.  He  expanded  the  book  in 
1882  and  sold  about  sixty  thousand  copies  by  the  end  of  the 
century.  Though  no  longer  read,  Thayer's  book  was,  for  a 
time,  the  most  complete  biography  of  Lincoln,  and  its  rags-to- 
riches  theme  was  clearly  a  formula  for  successful  writing  in 
Lincoln's  century. 

Some  New  Light  on 
the  Matson  Slave  Case 

Of  the  handful  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  legal  cases  which  are 
widely  known,  the  Matson  slave  case  is  by  far  the  most 
controversial.  The  anomaly  of  the  Great  Emancipator's 
involvement  on  the  side  of  a  slaveholder  in  this  fugitive  slave 
case  has  vexed  and  puzzled  historians  for  decades.  Early 
biographies  tended  to  ignore  it  altogether.  Later,  some  writers 
tried  to  explain  it  away  by  suggesting  that  Lincoln  had  so 
little  taste  for  this  species  of  litigation  that  he  performed 
poorly  in  court,  lost  the  argument,  and  thus  allowed  the 
fugitives  to  go  free.  Historians  in  recent  years  have  been 
content  to  admit  that  Lincoln  was  a  complex  man,  not  always 
consistent,  and  to  emphasize  the  rapid  growth  of  his  anti- 
slavery  feelings  in  the  later  years  of  his  life.  All  of  this 
literature,  however,  has  been  consistent  in  focusing  on  the 
lawyer's  personal  moral  dilemma.  The  legal  issues  involved 


in  the  case  have  been  substantially  ignored. 

The  Matson  slave  case  was  a  hearing  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  behalf  of  Jane  Bryant  and  her  four  children.  They 
were  the  slaves  of  Robert  Matson,  a  Kentucky  planter  who 
owned  land  in  Coles  (bounty,  Illinois.  Matson  brought  slaves 
to  Illinois  to  farm  the  land  every  year  but  always  returned 
them  after  harvest,  thus  avoiding  any  claim  that  his  slaves 
were  permanent  residents  (m  Illinois's  free  soil  and,  therefore, 
entitled  to  freedom.  Matson  employed  Jane's  husband, 
Anthony,  as  a  permanent  overseer  on  the  Illinois  farm.  This 
was  strictly  legal,  for  Anthony  was  a  free  man. 

In  1847  Jane  Bryant  had  a  serious  falling-out  with 
Matson's  white  housekeeper,  who  may  have  been  the  master's 
mistress.  Anthony  began  to  fear  that  the  housekeeper  might 
persuade  Matson  to  sell  Jane  and  the  children  South.  The 
housekeeper  had  threatened  to  do  so,  and  she  appeared  to  be 
in  a  position  to  make  her  threat  stick.  Anthony  sought  the 
help  of  Gideon  M.  Ashmore  and  Hiram  Rutherford,  local 
antislavery  men.  They  kept  Jane  and  the  children  at 
Ashmore's  inn  in  Oakland,  Illinois.  Matson  sought  the 
remedy  of  law  to  gain  the  return  of  his  property.  He  employed 
attorney  Usher  F.  Linder,  who  managed  to  have  the  slaves 
confined  to  the  jail  in  Charleston,  the  county  seat  of  Coles 
County.  Ashmore  and  Rutherford  obtained  a  writ  of  habeas 
carpus,  demanding  Illinois's  reasons  for  confining  the 
fugitives,  and  a  hearing  was  held  before  Judges  Samuel  H. 
Treat  and  William  Wilson  on  October  16,  1847. 

Lincoln  came  to  Coles  County  and  was  also  engaged  on 
Matson's  side.  The  opposing  attorneys,  Orlando  B.  Ficklin 
and  Charles  H.  Constable,  argued  that  the  Northwest 
Ordinance  of  1787  and  the  Illinois  Constitution  made  the 
slaves  free  by  virtue  of  their  residence  on  the  soil  of  a  state 
where  slavery  was  illegal.  Lincoln  apparently  argued  that 
Jane  Bryant  was  a  seasonal  worker  following  a  long-accepted 
custom  and  was  in  no  way  a  legal  resident  of  the  state.  The 
judges  ruled  in  favor  of  the  slaves  and  declared  them  free. 

The  aforementioned  facts  in  the  case  are  cornmon 
knowledge.  New  light  comes  from  Don  E.  Fehrenbacher's  The 
Dred  Scott  Case:  Its  Significance  in  American  Law  and 
Politics  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press.  1978).  Professor 
Fehrenbacher  explains  that  the  legal  difference  between 
"domicile"  and  "sojourn"  in  a  free  state  was  a  commonplace 
distinction  in  American  jurisprudence  in  Lincoln's  day.  In 
Pennsylvania,  for  example,  a  master  could  remain  in  the  state 
with  his  slaves  for  six  months  without  affecting  the  legal 
status  of  the  slaves.  New  York  allowed  a  nine-month  sojourn 
with  slaves.  In  1 843  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  had  affirmed  a 
master's  right  of  sojourn  in  the  state  with  his  slaves,  saying 
that  to  deny  it  would  "tend  greatly  to  weaken,  if  not  to  destroy 
the  common  bond  of  union  amongst  us."  In  the  1840s. 
however.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  revoked  their  laws 
allowing  sojourn  with  slaves,  and  courts  in  other  Northern 
states  began  to  rule  that  slaves  were  freed  merely  by  touching 
free  soil.  In  the  Matson  case,  some  of  Illinois's  judges  followed 
the  new  trend. 

John  J.  Duff  argued  in  A.  Lincoln:  Prairie  Lawyer  (New 
York:  Rinehart,  1960)  that  Lincoln  performed  well  in  the  case 
and  that  Ficklin  and  Constable  perf(n-med  poorly.  All  they 
had  to  do  to  assure  her  freedom.  Duff  claimed,  was  to  cite  as 
precedent  the  decision  in  Bailey  vs.  Cromwell  —  in  which 
Lincoln  himself  had  gained  freedom  for  a  Negro  girl  named 
Nance  by  arguing  that  the  Illinois  Constitution  and  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  prevented  her  being  a  slave  in  the  state! 
Duff's  argument  betrays  his  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
issues  in  the  Matson  case.  The  issues  in  Bailey  vs.  Cromwell 
were  altogether  different.  Nance  was  a  resident  of  Illinois,  an 
indentured  .servant  rather  than  a  slave.  The  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  Illinois  law  presumed  a  person  free  without  any 
proof  to  the  contrary,  and  Nance's  "owner"  could  not  produce 
that  proof  The  important  point  is  that  she  lived  in  Illinois. 
Bailey  vs.  Cromwell  had  nothing  to  do  with  "domicile"  and 
"sojourn." 

The  real  marvel  in  the  case  is  the  reasoning  of  Treat  and 
Wilson.  Both  men  had  been  members  of  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court  in  1843,  when  it  affinned  the  right  of  sojourn  with 
slaves  in  the  state! 

In  the  Matson  slave  case,  Lincoln  and  Linder  had  the  law 
on  their  side  but  not  the  judges. 


LINCOLN'S   LOVE    LETTER. 

But  It  Was  Without   the  Word  Love  anc 
Was  a  Proposal  T!iat  Did  Not  Propose. 

Of  all  the  strange  traits  iu  Abraham 
Lincoln,  certainh'  the  strangest  was  his 
attitude  toward  women.  The  original 
letter  to  the  lady  ho  afterward  married, 
of  which  no  much  has  been  conjectured, 
was  found  by  accident  after  The  Century 
biography  wa.s  completed.  If  it  has  a 
rival  in  the  world  for  oddity  among 
love  letters,  it  certainly  has  but  one — 
that  written  by  George  Whitefield, 
which    h.is   long    been    considered   the 


MRS.  LINCOLN. 

queerest  proposal  ever  penned.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's letter  is  addressed  to  "My  Dear 
Mary"  and  is  as  follows: 

You  miLst  know  that  I  cannot  see  you  or 
think  of  you  with  entire  indifference,  and  yet 
it  may  be  that  you  are  mistaken  in  regard  to 
what  my  leal  feelings  toward  you  are.  If  I 
knew  you  were  not,  I  Bhould  not  trouble  you 
with  this  letter.  Perhaps  any  other  man 
would  know  enough  without  further  informa- 
tion, but  I  consider  it  my  peculiar  right  to 
plead  ignorance  and  your  boundcn  duty  to  al- 
low the  plea.  I  want  in  all  cases  to  do  right 
and  most  particularly  so  in  all  c;uses  with 
women.  I  want  at  this  particular  time  more 
than  anything  else  to  do  right  with  you,  and 
if  I  knew  it  would  be  doing  right,  as  I  rather 
suspect  it  would,  to  let  you  alone,  I  would  do 
it.  And  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  mat- 
ter as  jjlain  as  possible  I  now  say  you  can  drop 
the  subject,  dismiss  your  thoughts,  if  you  ever 
had  any,  from  me  forever  and  leave  this  let- 
ter unanswered  without  calling  forth  one  ac- 
cusing murmur  from  me.  And  I  will  even  go 
further  and  say  that  if  It  will  add  anything 
to  your  comfort  and  peace  of  mind  to  do  so  it 
is  my  sincere  wish  that  you  should.  Do  not 
understand  by  this  that  I  wish  to  cut  your  ac- 
quaintance. I  mean  no  such  thing.  What  I  do 
wish  is  that  our  further  acquaintance  shall  de- 
pend upon  yourself.  If  such  further  acquaint- 
ance would  contribute  nothing  to  your  hfippi- 
nesa,  I  am  sure  it  would  not  to  mine.  If  you 
feel  yourself  la  any  degree  bound  to  me,  I  am 
now  willing  to  release  j'ou,  provided  you  wish 
it,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  willing  and 
even  anxious  to  bind  you  faster  if  I  can  be 
convinced  that  it  will  in  any  degree  add  to 
your  happiness.  This  indeed  is  the  whole  ques- 
tion ^vith  me.  Nothing  would  make  me  more 
miserable  than  to  believe  you  miserable,  noth- 
ing more  happy  than  to  know  you  were  so.  In 
what  I  have  now  said  I  think  I  ciuuiot  be  mis- 
understood, and  to  make  myself  understood  is 
the  only  object  of  this  letter.  If  it  suits  you 
best  nut  to  answer  this,  farewell.  A  long  lite 
and  a  merry  one  attend  you.  But  if  you  con- 
clude to  write  back,  speak  as  plainly  as  I  do. 
There  o;in  be  neither  lianii  nor  danger  in  say- 
ing to  nie  anything  you  think  just  in  the  man- 
ner you  think  it.    Your  friend,        Lincoln. 

Here  is  a  love  letter  without  the  word 
love  and  a  proposal  that  does  not  pro- 
pose, surely  the  queerest  thing  of  its 
class,  for  Whitefield's  letter  did  at  least 
offer  marriage  and  gave  reasons  for  de- 
siring  it. 


^: 


^>  \ 


I 


His  Character  as  Revealed 


T  is  t'el.cmlly  conceded  by  historians  and  lo  do  ail  i„  ,uy  powc-r  lo  .nake  i.cr  liappy  and 
biograpliers  that  a  man's  li'ue  cliaracler  c:ontiMit(-d ;  and  tliore  is  notliinjj  that  I  can  imaff- 
is  bcsl  rr-yealod  by  his  letters.  Notliini?  '"t'  tlial  would  make  jne  more  unhappy  tlian 
ould  belter  illustrate  tliis  than  Abiahani  '"  I'ail  in  (be-  altemi>t.  ]  Jcnow  I  yliould  be 
letters    botli    befoie    and    alter    ho    rose    niucli    liappi.T     witli    you     llian     the    way    1    am 

proyided   J    saw   no   sign   of  discontent   in   you. 
••Wliat    you    have   said   to    me   may    have    been 


Y- 


^iiicolu's 

.0   Ifjc   eji-tilled   position   ol'  Presidenl. 

IJncoln'.'J     char.actoi-     has     come     down     to     us ..,„ .    .,u.>i; 

tlirousrh   tlif   pages   of  history  so  jjrave  and   aus-    '"    the    %va.\-    of    .ie.st    or    I    may    liave    nilsunder 

....  .  ..  I .. 1     :  t  T  .■      _  .       .  . 


lore    that    it    i.i    hard    to    tliinlc    of    liini     in    au>- 
Ollior  light  tlia'n  as  a   statesman,  pliilo.'^OTjlici-,  wil 

and    aa'av..    -But    J^incoln    had    his    Romantic    side.  _,    ^    ,.„,^ 

One    of    his    love    lotteis    to    Mi.ss    Alary    Owens    J  moni     positively    will    abide    by,    provided    you 


•'Uood  ii.  n  so,  tlien  let  it  be  forgotten:  if  other- 
"i.so,  1  much  v.-ish  tliat  you  would  thinU  se- 
riou.^ly     before    you    decide.      What    I    liave    said 


Tjreseiits  him  lo  »i.s  as  a  mosl  solemn  kind  ol'  a 
lo^•e^. 

'  |i  .sUo'jIU  be  remember',  d  liuwovor  that  In-  Imd 
had  11  foimei'  love'  aft'air  ■  with  .Ann  I'.ulledg.e, 
v.'lto  died  niuiU  tragically  d\irinfr  llioir-  eoui-tsliip. 
fllis  (!,ve.ni '  had   eati   a   J^loor.i    uvej-   his   ejnolional 


wish  a.  .My  opinion  is  that  you  had  better 
not  do  it.  you  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
hardsliip,  and  it  may  be  moie  severe  tlian  you 
ini4g-lne. 

"1     know     tlial     you    arc    capable    of     thinking 
i.oiieclly  on- any   subject   and   if  you   deliberately 


.  i»«.j  .^»»-..iv  ycLyt  ^.icL  .1  ^iwKjm  Kj\^i  iiii,  'jjiiuiiunai  --..^w..,.  W1.-.J1IJ  s>uoj«cL  iinu  u  y*>u  deliberately 
i!ui!!'.-e  Tvhiclj  iic  liad  not  fnliv  reco\c'red  from.  'hJitine  upon  this  before  you  decide  then  J 
'fill'      I'lillov.  inu-     i''.     iTiie'    oT  ■"lii.'<     lutl.^T-.:      <..      "viit^;    ii  m    v.ijlinir    lo    -ililM.^    i-r.n,.    .^i  ,.,.;..;«„ 


■fill'  i'ol''oSvintr  i.-;  One'  olT  "his  letters  to  Mi.«s 
Uv.i'jitj.  a  v!l!afee  girl  livijig  'in .  the  Utile  town 
•■/  \.','  f'aiem.  Illinois,  from  whence  l.incoln 
had   bul   recenl'l.N    rijmovo.tj'to  the  capital,   .Spring- 


am   v.iliing   (o   abide   your  decision. 

■■.^ffoctionately  vour.--', 

"ABHAUAM    J.lN-COL.\.' 
i.'aii  any  v.oniun  imagine  a  more  dispassionate 


uelu,     v.hiCh    the,    .eerfiid  ,  lo    him    a    larg.    and    i.vcr'.'     Xeedle.s.s  to  say.  Mary  Owens  refused  him 
rnposiiisc    cKy.    v.uh    a    ,ver.^     pretentious    society    in    ..uite   as   cool   and   dispassionate   a   manner   as 

"■"\Tv    l'-,.,,.  -n  ■.  .                      •               :  lit'  pi'opo.sed.,Kut  that  .Vlr.  J.ineoln  really  thought 

■„r                ;■        ,       !"••                      ■  more   of   the   girl    tl,u-.   he    would    let   himself   ov- 

-^      f.,au-..ottan   think-u.g    V.    v.nvtt    Nve   .aid   aboui  press,   and    thereby    lost   his   .uit,   is   evident  from 

c...ea.n,ng.lo.llvc   .,.   «prn,gneid.     1  am  afraid  the     following     letter     written     to     an     intimrt^ 

■■■•J.1     ivuLiId    not    bo    i;atisl:eu.      Tlierc    is    a    great  friend-                                                                          imimaie 

de:  1_  of    nourishing,    abou,      in     carriages     here,  -,    ,va.    tuo.titieo,   it   seemed    to    :nc,    in   a'l,un- 

.;''"'.";'"••.' "^J'"^"*^   "-^^^^   '"   ^"^  poor  without    by    the    relicction    that    i    had    so    long    been    too 

.   ...   .a  ...ns   o,    nid.ng   your   poverty.      Do    you    be-    stupid  to  discover  her  intentions,  and  ^t  th,  "ame 

■".  ■:;    .t?     .,^r''        1     '-/'^-^  >•  Ume  never  doubting  that  I  understood  them  per! 

ic        'ouM    .;?':,•  'l  ■?  "     '"'     "■"'    ^■^'^■•"■^■^    ^'"^    '^•■^'^    ^'-^    '^"^-    -'^O'"    T    had    taught 

...u..   ..oulu   an>    e^e,    do   .o.    tl    ,s    my    uuention    myself    lo    believe    no    one    el=*   ^ould    have    had, 

aciualJN'         rejected 
me     with     all     my 
tancied     greatness. 
"And,   to  cap  the 
olimax.    I    then    for 
the    first    time    be- 
gan       to        suspect 
that    I    was    a    lit- 
tle    in     love      with 
i.*i:     But  let   it  all 
S« — I     will     try     to 
owkltve    it.      Other.s 
lia\o      been      made 
fooLs      of     by      tiie 
girls,    but   this   can 
never     be     said     of 
me.       1    most    em- 
phalically     in     this 
instance      made      a 
fool    of   myself. 

"1  have  now 
fonie  to  the  con- 
clusion never 
again  to  tliink  of 
marrying;  I  never 
could  bo  satisfied 
with  one  who 
would  b  block- 
headed  enough  to 
hav.-    nv..' 


ndi 


.  by  His  Letiers. 


ct  only  throe  >eurs  later  lu>  was  oiigagreil  to 
aie  pretty,  spritoly  Mary  Todd,  and  then  anon 
their  entrayetnciil  was  broken.  Thl!.  afiair  so 
preyed  upon  Lincoln's  sensitixe  and  melancholy 
spirit  that  he  wrote  this  lugiibiioiis  letter  to  a 
friend: 

•■J  am  now  the  most  miserable  man  living-. 
If  what  I  I'eel  were  equally  distributed  to  the 
wliole  human  family  there  would  not  be  one 
cheerful  face  on  the  earth.  Whether  I  shall  ever 
be  better  I  cannot  tell;  I  awfully  forebode  I  shall 
not.  To  remain  as  1  am  seems  impossible.  1 
must  die  or  be  better  it  appears  to  me." 

In  JS-12  Mr.  Lincoln,  after  a  reconciliation, 
married  Miss  Todd,  and  thereafter  most  of  the 
letters  which  have  come  down  to  us  liave  been 
on  public   questions  and   political   subjects. 

Just  before  tlie  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion met  ill  ISGO,  Senator  Lyman  Trumball,  of 
Illinois,  wrote  to  Lincoln,  askinjj  him  if  he  \vere 
anxious  for  the  nomination  for  President,  and 
whether  he  would  subordinate  his  own  ambition 
if  the  sood  of  the  llepuljlican  cause  seemed  to 
require  such  a  sacrilice  on  liis  part.  To  this  Mr. 
Ljncoln  replied: 

"As  \'OU  request,  I  will  be  entirely  frank. 
Tlie  taste  is  in  my  mouth  a  little;  and  this-  no 
doubt  disqualiries  me  to  some  extent  from  form- 
ins  correct  opinions.  Vou  may  comideiitly  rel.v, 
howe-\-er,  tliat  by  no  advice  ov  c^onse/it  of  mine 
shall  my  pretentions  be  pressed  to  the  point  of 
eudang^ering  our  common  cause.  A  word  now 
for  your  own  special  benefil.:  You  better  write 
no  letters  which  can  possibly  be  distorted  into 
opposition  to  me.  There  are  men  v.iio  are  on 
the  constant  watch  for  such  things,  out  ol.'  which 
to  prejudice  my  peculiar  friends  against  >'ou. 

"While  I  liuvo  no  more  suspicion  of  you  Ilia  a 
I  have  of  my  b«.st  friend  living,  1  am  kept  in 
a  constant  strug-gle  against  suggestions  of  this- 
sort.  I  have  hesitated  .'iome  to  write  this  para- 
graph, ledt  you  should  .susiiect  that  I  do  it  for 
iii.v  own  benelit,  and  not  for  yours;  but  on  lejlec- 
tion  I  conclude  that  you  ^vill  not  suspect  me. 
Let  no  eye  but  your  own  see  this,  not  that  there 
is  anything  -^vroriK  or  even  ungenerous  in  it,  but 
it  would  be  misconstrued. 

"Vour  friend,   as   evej-, 

-A.    LINCOLN." 
This  letter  shows  how  Lincoln   was  ever  will- 
ing- to  sacrilice  his  personal  ambition  for  a  prin- 
ciple and  to  aid  his  party  and  his  friena.s. 

Lincoln    had    a    very    high    ideal    of    the    h-gal  ' 
profession,   and   that  he   liad    no   patience   with   a 
current  notion  that  a  lawyer  could  not  be  honest 
is  e^■ident  from  this  letter  which  he  wrote   -when 
a  young  man: 

"Let  no  young  man  choosing  the  law  f.oi-  a 
calling  yield   to  that 

popular    belief.      Re-    t,,        _  ^ 

solve  to  be  honest  » "C  tSi  onze  (jroup  on 
at  all  events,  ii  the  Lincoln  Monu- 
iu  your  judgment  ment,  Representing 
you    cannot    be    an        j|^j.gg    Generations 

honest     lawyer,     re-  r  -,  m        i--     i   . 

solve    to     l,e    hone.>^t  ?f    a _  Family    Fight- 

without       i.eins       a         mg    in    the    Service 
of  the  Union. 


lawyer.  Choose  some  Oil.-  .  "i  ■  .i'j- 
tlon,  rather  than  one  in  the  choosing 
of  which  you  do  in  advance  consent 
to    he   a   knave." 

While  Mr.  Lincoln  wa.';  practising 
law  In  Springfield  he  received  a  let- 
ter from  New  York  asking'  about  tlie 
financial  standing  of  a  brother  law- 
yer, lie  wrote  this  chaiacteristie 
answer: 

"I  know  the  gentleman  of  whom 
you  Inquire.  He  has  a  wife  and  baby 
that  ought  to  be  worth  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  any  one;  a  tablo  for  hi.^ 
books  and  papers  worth  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents,  and  a  big  rat  hole 
in  tlie  corner  of  his  office  that  i^ 
-(vorth   looking  into." 

This    letter   illustrates    how    Lincoln 
could    see    the    humorous    aspects    of 
anything-    however    commonplace,    and 
shows    also   how  readily   he   could   in- 
vent a  story  that  would  co:ivey  more 
in  a  few  ^vords  than   any  long-drawn- 
out    explanation.  i 
Luring  the  war,   when   General   Mc-     I 
Clellan   was  delaying  an   attack  with-     | 
out   any  cause,  and  as  an  excuse  liad 
sent   word    to    the   President    that    his 
horses     had     Forc       tongues.       Lincoln 
wrote   back: 

"I  have  just  read  your  dispatch 
about  fatigaied  and  sore-tongiied 
horses..  Will  you  pardon  me  for  ask- 
ing what  the  horses  of  jour  army 
have  done  since  Antietam  that  fa- 
tigues   anything'.'" 

President  Lincoln,  however,  -was 
not  captious  or  hard  to  please.  When 
a  man  had  accomplished  somethine 
he  was  ready  and  eager  to  give  due 
and  hearty  praise,  as  is  evident  from 
this  letter  to  General  Grant,  written 
just  after  the  victory  at  VicKsburg: 
■-Alujor-General    Grant: 

"M.y    Dear    General — r    de    not    re- 
member that  you  and  I  ever  met  per- 
sonally.    1   write  this  now  as  a  grati- 
fying acknowledgment  for  the  almodi 
inestimable     serA-ico     you     have     don^ 
the   country.      1   wish    to    say    a    word 
further.      When   you   first  leached  the 
vicinity    of   Vicksburg   I    thought    you 
would  do  what  you  finally  did — marcii 
the   troops    across    the    neck,    run    the 
batteries     with     the     transports,     and 
tlius  go   below;   and   3   never    had   any 
faith   except  a  general   hope   that  you   knew   bet- 
ter  than  I   that   the   Yazoo   Pass   Expedition   and 
the  like  could  succeed.     When  you  got  below  and 
look    Port    Gibson,    Grand    Gulf    and      vicinity    I 
thought   you   should    go   down   the   river   and  join 
General   LanKs,   and  -when   you   turned  northward 
east  of  the   Big  Black  I  feared  it  was  a  mistake. 
I   wish    now   to    make    the    ])ersonal    acknowledg- 
ment   that    .vou    were    right   and    I    w-.l^    wrong-. 
"Yours  very  truly,  "A.  LINCOLN." 

In  all  his  letters  tlie  simple,  tmostontatioiis 
nature  of  the  man  shines  forth,  ever  willing-  to 
acknowledge  a  fault  or  mistake  of  his  own  and 
praise   the   worth   of   another. 

As  soon  as  Mr  Lincoln  was  elected,  on  No- 
^-ember  6,  1860,  he  became  practically  the  back- 
bone of  the  Republic,  without  -naiting  to  be  in- 
augurated. While  threats  of  secession  were  in 
the  air,  and  there  -was  faltering-  and  wavcriiii-; 
and  indecision  on  every  hand  Lincoln  let  his 
tirm  policy  be  known. 

The  following  extracts  from  three  of  his  let- 
ters to  Senator  Lyman  Trumbull  in  December, 
ISUO,   show  hi.'j   position    unequivocally: 

"Let  there  be  no  CDmpromise  on  tiie  question 
of  extending  slavery.  If  there 
he  all  our  labor  is  lost.  The 
dangerous  ground  into  -vshich 
some  of  our  friends  have  a 
hankering  to  run  is  Popular 
.Sovereiainty.  Have  none  of  it. 
Stand    tirm.      The    tug-    has     to 


Come  and  better  nou'  than  at  any  time  hereafter. 

'If  any  of  our  friends  do  prove  false  and  fix 
up  a  compromise  on  the  territorial  question,  1 
am  for  fighting  again,  that  is  all.  It  is  but  repe- 
tition foi-  me  to  say  that  I  am  for  an  honest 
enforcement  of  the  Constitution,  fugitive  slave 
clavise    included. 

"Despatches  have  come  two  da.vs  in  succes- 
sion that  the  forts  in  South  Carolina  will  be  .sur- 
rendered by  tlie  order  or  consent  at  least  of  the 
President. 

"1  can  .scaicely  believe  thi.s;  but  if  it  pro\-e 
trjc,  I  will,  if  our  friends  at  Washington  concur, 
announce  publicly  at  once  that  they  are  to  be 
retaken  after  the  inauguration.  This  will  .?ivf- 
the  I.Tnion  men  a  rallying-  cry  nnd  preparation 
■will     ijroeerd     somewliac     on     their  .. 

Side,  as  well  as  on  the  other. 

"■yours  as  ever.  ^jt 


"A.    LINCOI-N." 


■■"afciia«.5S8S-''\;<^ 


f  T^  T  T    T    • 


\  HOW  UNCPLN  WAS  ALMOST 
jjARRIEDTO  GIRLFAIjTAFF^ 

Agrees  to  Marry  Her  Sight  Unseen  and  Then  Re- 
grets; Humorously  Tells  How  He  Was  Saved 


tBms.-M'j^cirjJ,^''^  Co.  TTT'- 


[One  of  the  early  incidents  o£ 
Abraham  Lincoln's  life  la  humor- 
ously told  by  himself  In  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  a  woman  friend,  In  1838. 
In  this  letter  Lincoln  tells  how  he 
nearly  fell  victim  to  the  wiles  ol 
a  woman  and  almost  married  her, 
although  he  did  not  love  her.  The 
name  of  this  woman  has  never  been 
revealed. 

At  the  time  "f  this  love  adventure 
the  great  president  was  twenty- 
seven  years  old.  _,  , 

As  the  fourth  of  The  News  articles 
on  Lincoln  below  Is  related  In  Lin- 
coln's  own   words    the   story   of   his 
near-marital  adventure.] 
A  married  lady  who  was  a  great 
friend  of  mln«,  being  about  to  pay  a 
visit   In   Kentucky,    proposed    to    me 
that  ou  her  return  she  would  bring 
a  sister  of  hers  with  her  on  condition 
that  I  would  engage  to  become  her 
brother-in-law. 


ally,  in  this  instauce,  made  a  fool  of 
myself.  I  have  now  come  to  the  con- 
clusion never  again  to  think  of 
marrying,  and  for  this  reason— I  can 
never  be  satisfied  with  anyone  wlio 
would  be  blockhead  enough  to 
have  me. 


CO 


i\i  u 


I  accepted  the  proposal.  Betr^en 
you  »nd  me  I  was  contoun4wir'' iA 
fave^r  of  the  nroject.  I  bad  8e«n  said 
Bister  three  years  before,  thought  her 
intelligent  and  agreeable,  and  saw 
no  good  objection  to  plodding  life 
through  hand  in  hand  with  her. 
Sees  Hi.s  Fiancee 
In  due  time  the  lady  returned, 
«i.ster  in  company,  sure  enough.  In 
a  few  days  we  had  an  Interview,  and 
although  I  had  seen  her  before,  she 
did  not  look  as  my  imagination  had 
pictured  her.  I  knew  she  was  over- 
size, but  she  now  appeared  to  be  a 
fair  match  for  FalstafT.  I  knew  she 
was  called  an  "old  maid,"  and  I  felt 
DO  doubt  of  the  truth  of  at  least  half 
of  the  appellation,  but  now.  when  I 
beheld  her,  I  could  not  for  my  life 
avoid  thinking  of  my  mother;  from 
her  want  of  teeth,  weather-beaten 
a|)pearance  In  general,  and  from  a 
kind  of  notion  that  ran  in  my  head 
that  nothing  could  have  commenced 
at  the  size  of  infancy  and  reached 
her  present  bulk  in  less  than  35  or 
40  years;  and  in  short  I  was  not  at 
all   pleased  with  her. 

But>what  could  I  do?  1  made  a 
point  in  all  things  to  stick  by  my 
word. 

"Well,"  thought  1.  "1  have  said  It. 
and  be  the  consequences  what  they 
may,  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  1 
fail  to  do  It." 

Tries  to  Convince  8clf 
A.t  onre  I  determined  to  consider 
her  my  wife  and,  this  done,  all  my 
powers  of  di.scovery  were  put  to 
work  In  search  of  perfections  in  her 
which  might  be  fairly  set  off  against 
her  defects. 

I  tried  to  imagine  her  handsome; 
I  also  tried  to  convince  myself  that 
the  mind  was  much  more  to  be  valued 
than  the   person. 

Shortly  after  this,  without  at- 
tempting to  come  to  any  positive  un- 
derstanding with  her,  I  set  out  for 
Vandalla.  After  my  return  home  I 
saw  nothing  to  change  my  opinion 
of  her  In  any  particular.  I  now  spent 
my  time  in  planning  how  I  might 
procrastinate  the  evil  day  for  a  time, 
which  I  really  drtaaetl  ;is  much  per- 
laps,  as  an  Irishman  does  the  halter. 
After  all  my  sufferings,  here  I  am. 
ivhoUy,  unexpectedly  completely  out 
of  my  scrape — out,  clear  in  every 
sense  of  the  term — no  violation  of 
word,  honor  or  conscience. 
Pops  tJie  Question 
After  I  had  delayed  the  .matter  as 
long  as  1  thought  1  could*  in  honor 
do,  I  concluded  I  might  as  well  bring 
it  to  a  consummation  without  further 
delay,  and  so  I  mustered  my  resolu- 
tion and  made  the  proposal  to  her 
direct,  but,  shocking  to  relate,  she 
answered.  No. 

At  first  I  thought  she  did  it  through 
an  affectation  of  mftdesty.  but  on  my 
renewal  of  the  charge  I  found  she  re- 
pelled it  with  greater  firmness  than 
before.  I  tried  again  and  aeain,  hut 
with  the  same  success,  or  rather  want 
of  success. 

I  finally  was  forced  to  give  it  up, 
at  which  1  unexpectedly  found  myself 
mortified  beyond  human  endurance. 
My  vanity  was  wounded  by  the  re- 
flection that  1  had  so  long  been  too 
stupid  to  discover  her  intentions, 
and  at  the  same  time  never  doubting 
that  I  understood  them  perfectly. 

And,  to  cap  the  whole,  I  then,  for 

the  first  time,  began  to  suspect  that 

I    reallv    was    a    little    in    love    with 

her.    But  let  It  all  gb.    I'll  try  to  out- 

Uve  it, 

Others  have  been  made  fools  of  by 

^e   girls,    but   this   can   never   with 

vtfPs^  said  of  me.  I  most  emphatic- 


LINCOLN     LORE    -^^/^^  <^{^ 
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domestic  conflicts  with  his  wife  and  family  and  died 
in  obscurity  in  the  year  1820.  Many  members  of  his 
family  eventually  left  Kentucky  and  were  never  acquaint- 
ed with  their  distinguished  kinsman.  The  Thomas  Lincoln 
farm  is  located  on  highway  68  at  the  settlement  of 
South  Elkhorn,  five  miles  south  of  Lexington,  on  the 
Lexington-Harrodsburg  Pike. 

Mary   Todd's   Birthplace    (Lexington) 

A  Kentucky  highway  marker  at  501  West  Short  Street 
calls  attention  to  Mary  Todd's  birthplace  with  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "On  this  site  Mary  Todd,  wife  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  December  13,  1818  and  here 
spent  her  childhood."  The  nine  room  residence,  with  an 
ell  in  the  rear,  was  erected  by  Robert  S.  Todd  about 
1813,  on  a  lot  belonging  to  the  Major  Robert  Parker 
estate,  adjoining  his  mother-in-law's  place  on  the  east 
(Grandma  Parker's  house  is  still  standing).  The  build- 
ing was  a  two-story,  red  brick  house  fronting  on  West 
Short  Street.  In  this  house  Robert  S.  Todd  and  Eliza 
Parker  went  to  housekeeping  and  here  most  of  their 
seven  children  were  born.  The  old  house  was  later  ac- 
quird  by  the  St.  Paul  Catholic  Church  as  a  residence  for 
the  priest.  For  a  good  many  years  Father  Barry,  un- 
doubtedly the  most  outstanding  of  all  the  Lexington 
Catholic  priests,  lived  here  until  the  old  house  was  torn 
down  in  the  mid  1880's.  The  present  rectory  was  built 
upon  the  birthplace  site.  The  brick  in  the  old  Todd  home, 
together  with  much  of  the  woodwork,  and  several  mantel 
pieces  and  perhaps  the  stairway  were  used  to  build  the 
superintendent's  lodge  at  the  entrance  to  the  Calvary 
Catholic  Cemetery  on  West  Main  Street,  just  opposite 
the  Lexington  Cemetery. 

Home  of  Mary  Todd— 1832  to   1839   (Lexington) 

In  early  November,  1847,  congressman-elect  Lincoln, 
his  wife  and  two  children  visited  the  home  of  his  father- 
in-law,  'Robert  Smith  Todd,  in  Lexington  enroute  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  opening  session  of  Congress. 
The  house  located  at  574  West  Main  Street  is  today 
privately  owned  by  Sterling  D.  Coke  and  is  used  as 
Republican  Headquarters.  The  old  house  has  an  ell  and 
with  it  there  are  eight  or  nine  rooms.  There  are  two 
signs  identifying  the  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  house.  One 
is  a  bronze  plaque  on  the  front  of  the  building,  and  the 
other  is  a  highway  marker  on  a  steel  pipe  set  into  the 
sidewalk.  The  house  is  not  open  to  visitors.  The  Novem- 
ber, 1847  Lexington  visit  was  not  Lincoln's  first.  On 
August  25,  1841,  with  Joshua  Fry  Speed,  Lincoln  visited 
Lexington  to  see  Speed's  fiancee.  Lincoln's  third  visit 
to  Lexington  was  made  with  his  family  during  the  week 
of  October  18,  1849.  Lincoln,  undoubtedly,  visited  in  other 
Todd  homes  in  or  around  Lexington.  "Ellerslie"  (home 
of  General  Ilobert  Todd  and  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln), which  was  razed  in  1947,  stood  about  one  and  one- 
half  miles  east  of  Lexington,  on  the  Richmond  Pike, 
opposite  the  Lexington  Water  Company's  No.  1  reser- 
voir. "Buena  Vista"  (summer  home  of  Robert  S.  Todd), 
which  was  razed  in  1947  or  1948  was  located  eighteen 
miles  from  Lexington,  on  the  Leestown  Pike  in  Franklin 
County. 

Ward's    Academy    (Lexington) 

When  Mary  Todd  was  about  eight  years  old  she  en- 
tered the  academy  of  Dr.  John  Ward,  which  was  located 
in  a  large  two-story  building  (still  standing)  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Market  and  Second  Streets.  The 
Rev.  John  Ward,  was  the  rector  of  Christ  Episcopal 
Church.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  Mary  Todd  finished 
the  preparatory  course  at  Dr.  Ward's  and  was  ready 
to  enter  the  select  boarding  school  of  Madame  Victorie 
LeClere  Mentelle.  The  Mentelle  school  for  girls  was  lo- 
cated on  a  rolling  tract  of  woodland  opposite  "Ashland" 
on  the  Richmond  Pike.  Mary  Todd  was  enrolled  for 
four  years  in  this  institution.  Ward's  Academy  is  better 
known  as  Dr.  Ridgely's  House.  It  is  a  brick  house,  erected 
around  1800-1805.  Dr.  Frederick  Ridgely  was  an  early 
member  of  the  Transylvania  Medical  Faculty  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Lexington  Public  Library.  In  recent 
years  the  building  was  remodeled  and  fitted  as  a  medical 
clinic.  Since  December,  1958,  the  Christian  Churches  of 
Kentucky  have  made  it  their  headquarters.  There  is  no 
marker  on  or  near  the  building.  A  small  bronze  plate 
on  the  front  of  the  building  states  that  it  was  the  early 
home  of  Dr.  Ridgely. 


FRANKLIN   COUNTY 
Lincoln  Statue  (Frankfort) 

On  November  8,  1911,  a  standing  Lincoln  statue  de- 
picting "The  President"  by  Adolph  A.  Weinman  was  un- 
veiled in  the  rotunda  of  the  State  House  of  Kentucky  at 
Frankfort.  It  was  presented  to  the  state  by  J.  B.  Speed 
of  Louisville  and  President  William  Howard  Taft  gave 
the  dedicatory  address. 

Old  State  House  Museum   (Kentucky  State 
Historical  Society) 

The  Lincoln  material  in  the  Old  State  House  Museum 
in  Frankfort  is  extremely  limited.  The  collection  con- 
sists of  the  fragmented  breech  of  the  cannon  that  was 
fired  and  exploded  in  Morganfield  in  1840,  when  Lincoln 
delivered  a  campaign  speech  for  William  Henry  Har- 
rison, curios,  photograpns,  Currier  &  Ives  prints  and 
oil  portraits.  The  outstanding  item  of  the  collection  is 
a  Lincoln  portrait  by  Charles  Sneed  Williams. 

GREEN  COUNTY 
Green  County   Court   House    (Greensburg) 

Lincoln  land  transactions  are  recorded  in  the  Green 
County  Court  House  (the  oldest  court  house  west  of  the 
Alleghanies — built  1786).  One  such  item  dated  Septem- 
ber 5,  1798,  indicates  that  one  Thomas  Lincoln  entered 
a  land  grant  of  100  acres  of  second  rate  land  by  virtue 
of  his  having  improved  the  same  agreeably  to  an  act  of 
the  Assembly  entitled,  "An  act  for  encouraging  and 
granting  relief  to  settlers"  and  etc.  Warrant  No.  1044 
describes  the  land  on  the  waters  of  Mathis  Creek.  Other 
court  records  pertain  to  many  of  Lincoln's  contemporaries 
who  settled  in  Sangamon  County,  Illinois. 

Site  of  Nathaniel  Owens  Home 

The  eight-room  brick  house  of  Nathaniel  Owens,  the 
first  high-sheriff  of  Green  County  and  father  of  Mary 
Owens,  Lincoln's  New  Salem,  Illinois,  sweetheart,  was 
built  in  1797.  It  was  razed  in  1959.  In  this  home  was 
held  the  school  known  as  "Brush  Creek  Academy"  where 
the  Owens  children  and  Mentor  Graham  (Lincoln's  so- 
called  tutor)  received  their  formal  education.  The  site 
is  located  between  Hodgenville  and  Greensburg,  one  mile 
south  of  the  community  called  Allendale  and  a  half  mile 
east  of  Kentucky  highway  61.  The  site  is  approxi- 
mately eight  miles  north  of  Greensburg. 

School  Where  Mentor  Graham  Taught    (Greensburg) 

The  original  Greensburg  School  house  where  Mentor 
Graham  (Lincoln's  tutor)  taught  from  1818  to  1823  is 
believed  to  be  a  part  of  the  building  in  which  Monroe 
Shreves  now  lives.  It  is  located  two  city  blocks  directly 
west  of  the  public  square  of  Greensburg. 

HANCOCK  COUNTY 
Squire  Samuel  W.  Pate  Home 

Lincoln's  first  encounter  with  Kentucky  law  was  near 
Lewisport  at  the  home  of  Samuel  W.  Pate.  The  sixteen- 
year-old  Lincoln,  then  a  resident  of  Indiana  operated  a 
ferry  boat  on  the  Ohio  River  without  a  license.  His 
competitors,  John  T.  and  Len  Dill,  seized  him  and 
brought  him  before  the  Justice  of  the  Peace.  After  con- 
sulting the  statutes,  Lincoln  was  released  by  Squire 
Pate  from  the  charge.  The  defendant  had  never  ferried 
passengers  across  the  Ohio  River — only  to  the  middle  of 
the  stream  where  they  boarded  steamboats.  There  is  no 
documentary  evidence  attesting  to  this  incident  in  Lin- 
coln's life.  The  site  is  not  marked.  The  Pate  farm  is 
owned  by  Eli  Gregory.  The  home  is  located  on  highway 
334  about  fourteen  miles  from  Hawesville. 

Thompson's  Ferry  Site 

Hugh  Thompson's  ferry  opposite  Troy,  Indiana,  was 
the  point  on  the  Ohio  River  where  the  Lincoln  family 
left  Kentucky  soil  for  Indiana.  This  crossing  of  the 
Ohio  was  in  the  late  fall  of  1816.  Thomas  Lincoln's 
family  at  that  time  consisted  of  his  wife,  and  two 
children,  Sarah  and  Abraham.  A  marker  attesting  to 
these  facts  of  the  Lincoln  migration  would  be  most 
appropriate. 

HARDIN  COUNTY 
Mill  Creek  Farm 

On  September  2,  1803,  Thomas  Lincoln  purchased  a 
238  acre  farm  on  Mill  (Dreek.  The  purchase  price  was 
118  pounds  (current  money  of  Virginia).  After  this  pur- 
chase Lincoln's  father  resided  from  time  to  time  on  the 
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Died  about   1845,    lived   to  be   eighty  years   old. 
First  High  Sheriff  of  Green   County 
'*-    gentleman  of    -considerable   wealth 
Close,   eoonoiT-ical    imoneymalcing  m^n. 
Honest   in  all  his   dealings 

Allen's   History  p.    383 

Old  house   still  standing  near  Summersville   4  mi    frorr  Greensburg 
Old   fire  places    and  4b4ie    furniture    there, 
Brush   Greek   runa  by   rafm 

Mrs.    A.    G.    Nantz,    informant 
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Is  This  the  Ansojep 

lo    retipoQiie  to  tbe   letter  pubilnbt-i 
lant  week  we  have    ri;Oeive(^  Cbt<  follo<»* 
i»g: 

**William  Owens  was  admitted  to  tb«^ 
bar  'j(  Qreeobburg    at    the  June  o  urt, 
1809.  H<t  was  bura  to  Fauquier  (Joaot>, 
Vr.,  ontttt  4tb  day  or    May,  1773.    At 
ten  years  of  aga  be  autuf  to    Keoluok.v 
with  bis  maleraal  uiiol<<,  the   justly   r<* 
Dowoed  bimoQ  Keotoa.    Coloael  Owhi  b 
Wits  Captain  of  a    Oumpaoy  iu   Wayoe'b 
Oumpaigo;  be  was  a  good  soldier  aad  anf 
effioleot  offloer.    Col.  Oweo  was  of  poor, 
4ud  bumble   preteaiioas  bat  bad  so  iti> 
dom'tablu  will  aod   wa    *  man  ol  eroMt 
pbfservaDoe.     His   early    adTantages  of 
ndaoatiuD  wer*  poor  aod    be    was   em- 
pbntically  a  suit  made  mao  of  toweriog 
uative  iutelieot,   Sooa    aftor  bis  return 
from  tbe  army  be  tormnd  tbe  aof  U'tiut* 
aaoe~u(  ibe  Hou.  J  udye  liridgesi  tbrougb 
wbose  influeaoe  be  was  iodaowd  to  stad> 
law.  Alter  six  montbs  olosetapplloatiuu 
be  was  eaab  ed  Co  obtsia  »  iioeuse,  aod 
a^  oooe  oummeoeed  ttw  prao(lo«  ol  hU 
profession.      Be   settled    la    Oaovi  • 
aod    piaecioed    •xieoiiTelj    lo     tuer* 
'  oer   Mud   tbe  edjaioiag   Ooootles  t«T« 
eral  j«an.  la  1807  He  iMMTed  fron 
DaoTiUe  to  OoluaibU*  wber*  be  eoollBf 
ued  to  reside  uutit  bis  d«»tb|  wblob  OO* 
ourred  oa  tlie7(li  d<»j  uf  NuTsmlMic  18i7 
Coloavl  0«MM  «riM  (or  buuj  7«»ri  • 
sesAlov  ffpiieatiog  ur«M  Adtir  •(•! 
ie  tbet  dwpaftiBMIofVMi   Legi«Ut«»c» 
tie  waf  the  u|>p«NMoi  ul  Judge  Huoluirt 
Is  1118  io  oo«  ol  tbe  oiost  «Sfli|Uij|  mUI 
Iferobgl;  «oate«|ad  ?»•••  lot  OoofMW 
I  iMYw  •▼«!  kaowa.  Ha  wm  delMlad  by 
a  MBall   B^  rily      lo  18Q6  ue.nairitd 
siiM  Macs  ><ec<«tttul  NtJvoMdoi  Ky 
Ftu  m&as  j««lt  tei<Ml  m  CHMBiOtiaiieMit* 
Atl«*««af  4wt  tfe*  distriac  io  wbiob  ba 
MNUdad.    Of  •«•  a  dafutad  Maaoa  aod 
Wiuk  %»aal>   ptfMttra  Iw   tb-^  oioar.  Ua 
«aa  i*  aaa  ut  ncaat  baoaT«iao««  ut  iMMn 
aud  wl  ttabwdodad  IWMaUltf.    Ha  waa 
atat  tba  f  rlMid  of  Ua  widow  tod  oipbaa 
•od  |ba  wlolViM  «l  Okttoi  olvbatarar 
fawnlin     Vhf  poor,  dialiaMad  aod 
JriaftOiaw  wtaoaft  utroad  awa/  «opi 
•I  uuai  Ma  door.*' 

Wa  aca  tataadcd  lo  M  U  Bactaas  for 
Ika  abova  arhiob  area  lairao  Cfoai  Aliaoii 
hiatiTff  ol  KaasMKj* 


MARY    L.    OWENS. 

Born  in  Kentucky  in  1808.  Lincoln  first  met  Miss  Owens 
in  1833  at  New  Salem,  where  she  made  a  short  visit.  In  1836 
she  came  baclc  to  New  Salem,  and  a  warm  friendship  sprang 
up  between  them.  The  question  of  marriage  was  discussed 
in  a  disinterested  way.  Miss  Owens  left  Illinois  in  1838,  and 
in  1841  she  married  a  Mr.  Jesse  Vineyard.  The  letters  written 
to  her  by  Mr.  Lincoln  she  herself  gave  to  Mr.  Herndon  for 
publication. 


